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No. 549 Classmate@ Open-Front Table with No. 


&. 


540-A Classmate Amerflex® Chair. 


Self-leveling glides take the 
“rock and roll” out of learning 


Wobbly tables can be one of the 
most annoying classroom  distrac- 
tions. American Seating No. 549 
Classmates Open-Front Tables elimz- 
nate table rocking with exclusive 
self-leveling, silicone-floating, steel 
glides that automatically adjust to 
uneven floors. 

You conserve valuable floor area, 
too, thanks to pedestal standards. 
Pupils need less space to push their 
chairs back than with old-fashioned 
four-legged tables. And there’s extra 


NASHVILLE PRODUCTS CO. 
158 Sec. Ave., No., Nashville 


HIGHLAND PRODUCTS CO. 


Broadway at Jackson, Knoxville 


room for activities. 

What's more, your students can 
concentrate in comfort because the 
chair seat and back are of tough, 
supple AMERFLEXe, the wonderful 
polymer plastic that conforms to 
body contours, then returns to its 
original shape as you stand. 

These American Seating Class- 
mates make a perfect combination 
for any school. Wouldn’t you like to 
have them in your classrooms? Details 
are yours for the writing. 


SCHOOL PRODUCTS CO. 
343-55 Madison - Memphis 


CHATTANOOGA SCHOOL PRODUCTS 


115 Broad St., Chattanooga 

















Glide automatically lowers 
to adjust to floor. 





Table surface is level in seconds. 
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Student Accident administration 
giving you a king-size headache? 


Try Nationwide’s STUDENT ACCIDENT PLAN, and keep your administration problems at a min- 
imum. Nationwide’s staff of 5900 expertly-trained representatives guarantees you on-the- 
spot, local service. They handle solicitation and remittance smoothly and tactfully. And 95% 
of all claims with Nationwide are paid the day they’re received! You have four flexible 
plans to choose from, with optional 24-hour and football coverages. Rates start at $1.75. For 
full information, fill in and mail the coupon below—or call your nearby Nationwide repre- 


sentative. There’s absolutely no obligation. 





NATION WIDE Group Sales Dept., 246 No. High St., 
Columbus 16, Ohio 


Please send me information on your Student Accident 
Plans. I understand there’s no obligation whatever. 


Rdationwive ~aam 
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Nashville, Tennessee 


Proudly Presents the N FW 


Bell & Howell 
FILMOSOUND “SPECIALIST” 540-AV 








Completely new .. . from 
top to bottom .. . inside 
and outside. With top 
quality in research, engi- 
neering and _ precision 
manufacturing, the re- 
markable SPECIALIST 
is built in the finest Bell 
& Howell tradition. 














@ REVERSE @ SEALED-IN LUBRICATION 
@ NEW POP-UP LAMP @ AUTOMATIC LOOP RESTORER 


@ RACK & PINION FOCUS KNOB 
° esinegal abe @ F/1.4 TWO INCH PROJECTION LENS 
@ ZOOM LENS (optional) @ STILL PICTURE CLUTCH (optional) 
Lightest..... only 29 \bs! 
Brightest... 540 \umens! 


Eastest to Use... fold-out reel arms 
& 15 second threading! 


LITERATURE Check the appropriate box TODAY DEMONSTRATION 
im and send to: C] 


Visual Education Company, Inc. 


New Address: 206 Twelfth Ave., South 
NASHVILLE, TENNESSEE 
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This Month’s Cover 


Reading children become reading 
adults. This month’s cover, in honor 
of National Library Week, is dedicated 
to that proposition and to all who spon- 
sor the program of making this Nation 
a reading Nation. 

The photograph, by Joe Rudis of The 
Nashville Tennessean, shows Wendy, 
Barry, and Melody Watts (children of 
Mr. and Mrs. Robert Watts, Jr. of Nash- 
ville) shortly after Wendy (left) won 
a 20-volume set of the World Book En- 
* cyclopedia and a 15-volume set of Child- 
craft in a Tennessean contest. 
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4 semester hours credit 
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TOUR PRICE $658.50 INCLUDES OVERNIGHT STOPS GO NOW 


(Go Now - Pay Later Pl ilable) 
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All overnight accommodations (Twin beds) " 18 ST. JOSEPH, MO. 


All bus transportation and tolls ” 19 KEARNEY, NEB. - os eat’ P . 
Round trip jot transportation to Hawaii " 20 CASPER, WYO. Visit‘ Hawaii.in its unspoiled tropical 
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EDITORIAL 


The President’s Plan For Edueation 


The Task Force Committee on Education appointed by 
President John F. Kennedy made a very comprehensive 
statement on the need for federal support for education. This 
committee made the following statement: “The national 
interest demands a first-rate system of schools and that 
every child have full opportunity to benefit from that sys- 
tem. Present standards and facilities must be improved. 
Millions of children, particularly in certain rural areas and 
in the great cities, are deprived of an opportunity to develop 
talents that are needed both for society and for their own 
lives.” 

Following the report of this committee and the President's 
message, Mr. Abraham Ribicoff, Secretary of Health, Educa- 
tion and Welfare, was asked to draft an appropriate bill. 

Representative Frank Thompson of New Jersey has intro- 
duced the Administration education bill in the House. The 
House Bill is HR 4970. Senator Wayne Morse of Oregon 
has introduced the same bill in the Senate where it is num- 
bered § 1021. Hearings will be held soon, and it is expected 
that the Senate will be the first to take up the bill. 


Highlights of the bill are as follows: 


e Appropriations for education would be $666,000,000 
for the first year, $766,000,000 for the second year, and 
$866,000,000 for the third year. 


e Federal control or interference is specifically prohibited 
in the bill. Section 103 of the bill reads as follows: “In the 
administration of this title, no department, agency, officer, 
or employee of the United States shall exercise any direction, 
supervision, or control over the policy determination, per- 
sonnel, curriculum, program of instruction, or the adminis- 
tration or operation of any school or school system.” 


e Restricts use of the funds to public elementary and 


secondary schools. 


e The money allocated to the states will be used for 
teachers’ salaries and/or school construction, the state to 
detemine use of the money. 


In the interest of federal support for education, a num- 
ber of groups recently adopted a statement which was con- 
cluded as follows: “These considerations should be brought 
to the attention of Tennessee’s Congressional delegation, 
and also to the attention of the leadership of state, county, 
and municipal government—including the Genera] Assembly 
—to whom our representatives in Congress look for advice 
and guidance. The state and local governmental leaders are 
facing financial problems to which, in the absence of federal 
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assistance, there seem to be no solutions. It is time for Ten- 
nesseans to unite in support of better education through 
locally controlled federal aid, and to make this unified sup- 
port unmistakably clear to those who can be instrumental in 
providing it.” 

The above statement was signed by The Honorable Buford 
Ellington, Governor; Joe Morgan, Commissioner of Educa- 
tion; and representatives of the following organizations: 
Tennessee Municipal League, Tennessee County Services 
Association, Tennessee School Boards Association, Tennessee 
Congress of Parents and Teachers, and the Tennessee Edu- 
cation Association. 

The Eighty-Second General Assembly, recognizing the need 
for better education in our state, adopted House Joint 
Resolution No. 28 by William J]. Peeler which concludes as 
follows: “NOW, THEREFORE, BE IT RESOLVED BY 
THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES OF THE 
EIGHTY-SECOND GENERAL ASSEMBLY OF THE 
STATE OF TENNESSEE, THE SENATE CONCURRING, 
That this Assembly urges Tennessee’s Congressional dele- 
gation to work for the enactment of a federal support to 
education bill which would partially equalize the cost of 
education among the several states, and which would retain 
complete state control of education, allowing the states them- 
selves to decide how the money is to be spent for teachers’ 
salaries and school construction.” 


There are many arguments on behalf of federal support 
for education. Some of these arguments are clearly expressed 
in a letter to the editor in “The Sidelines,” a publication of 
the Middle Tennessee State College. Following are quota- 
tions from the publication: 

“Fact number one, the Federal Government is the most 
economic tax collecting agency we have. It costs increasingly 
more to collect taxes at the state level and at the local level. 

“Fact number two is that we have gotten ourselves almost 
hopelessly involved in an entanglement at the local level and 
to a less extent at the state level. This prohibits the equal 
distribution of the tax load. 

“Fact number three, federal aid is already with us and 
has been for many years now. We have experienced no 
damaging side effects from this aid. 

“Fact number four, we are dedicated to the proposition 
of taking the money where the money may be found and 
educating the children wherever they are. Unfortunately, the 
children and the money just don’t pile up in the same areas 
every time. Consequently, the Federal Government is the 
only agency that can attend to this distribution.” 

It seems that this is the best opportunity that we have 
ever had to get the Federal Government to recognize the 
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need for participation in bringing about better education in 
our state and in this nation. It is hoped that all people who 
are interested in better education and believe in the Federal 
Government’s having a part in it will contact our Senators 
and members of the House of Representatives and ask their 


support. 


Messages to our Congressional delegation mean a lot. Great 





have important people send messages. By important people, 
we mean party leaders, business leaders, officials of organiza- 
tions, etc. A few messages from key people in a particular 
district could be the difference in our members of Congress 
voting for the school bill instead of against it. The vote in 


the House of Representatives on this measure will undoubt- 


numbers of messages are helpful, but it is also helpful to 


Staff Report: 


edly be close.. Your Congressman could be the difference. 


—F. E. B. 


Evaluation of Local Associations: 


Cooperative Planning 


A good example of cooperative pro- 
fessional effort between the local, state, 
and national education associations was 
held recently in the state of Tennessee. 
Taking part in this professional work 
were the city associations of Clarksville 
and McMinnville and the county associ- 
ations of Montgomery, Warren, Hum- 
phreys, Benton, and Dickson. Jennings 
Flathers, Field Representative of the 
National Education Association and 
Charlene Collier of the Tennessee Edu- 
cation Association assisted the local as- 
sociations leaders in evaluating their 
program and making constructive plans 
for the future. 

The visit from the state and national 
representatives began by a conference 
with the superintendent of schools and 
local president. This was followed by a 
workshop session where the committees 
reported their various activities and 
projects. After this candid look at the 
year’s program, both immediate and 
long range plans were discussed. Fre- 
quently, the TEA and NEA represent- 
atives pointed up the services of their 
associations to teachers through their 
local associations. Involved in the plan- 
ning were association officers, executive 
board members, administrative person- 
nel, PTA representatives, school board 
members, interested community leaders 
representing a wide variety of lay 
organizations, members of Future 
Teacher Clubs, and SNEA members. 
Frequently, representatives from local 
newspapers, radio, and television were 
present and participated in the plan- 
ning. 


The sessions closed with an associa- 
tion meeting where Mr. Flathers spoke 
on the “Services of the NEA.” As a 
result of the workshop sessions, the 
teachers in the seven local associations 
are better informed members of the 
total profession. 

This cooperative effort will be a 
continuing service to the local associa- 
tions in Tennessee. Any local associa- 
tion desiring this service should contact 
the TEA office. 


Committees at Work: 





Left to Right: William Forrest, 
Chairman, Teacher Welfare Com- 
mittee, and former Student NEA 
member; Henry J. Stamps, President, 
Humphreys County Education As- 
sociation; Mary Diehl, President, 
Future Teacher Club, McEwen 
High School; Homer Bell, Superin- 
tendent, Humphreys County; Har- 
old Laster, President, Central High 
School, Waverly Future Teacher 
Club; Jennings Flathers, Office of 
Field Operations, NEA; Tom For- 
rest, School Board Member, Hum- 
phreys County. 





Left to Right: Mrs. Willie Daniel, 
Program Committee member; Char- 
lene Collier, Field Service, TEA; 
Delmas Robertson, Chairman, Cur- 
riculum Committee; Henry J. 


Stamps, President, Education Associ- 
ation; Jennings Flathers, Office of 
Field Operations, NEA; Mrs. Verona 
Bell, Chairman, Ethics Committee. 





Left to Right: Byram Phy, Chair- 
man, Program Committee; Homer 
Daniel, Chairman, Legislative Com- 
mittee; Charlene Collier, Field 
Service, TEA; Henry J. Stamps, 
President, Education Association; 
Jennings Flathers, Office of Field 
Operations, NEA; William Forrest, 
Chairman, Teacher Welfare; Homer 
Bell, Superintendent. 
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Staff Report: 


Tennessee Schoo! Bell Awards 


This month Tennessee launches its School Bell Awards 
program. April 1, 1961 to December 31, 1961 is the period on 
which the first awards will be based. Those receiving the 
awards will be honored at the 1962 TEA Convention. 


The purposes of the project are: 

(1) To recognize outstanding contributions to the 
interpretation of issues facing public schools and to the 
advancement of understanding and support for 
education being made by Tennessee newspapers, radio 
stations, and television stations. 

(2) To cause local education associations to increase their 
awareness of the importance of the contributions of the 
communications media. 

Eleven awards will be given as follows: 


Newspapers 

(1) Daily newspaper in a city with population of over 
100,000 with the best continuous coverage of education 
through which the public is given an understanding of 
school achievements, problems, and programs. 

(2) Daily newspaper in a city with less than 100,000 
population with the best continuous coverage of 
education through which the public is given an 
understanding of school achievements, problems, and 
programs. 

(3) Daily newspaper with the best educational feature, 
feature series, editorial, or editorial series interpreting 
school achievements, issues, and/or needs. 

(4) Weekly (or twice-weekly) 
continuous coverage of education. 

(5) Weekly (or twice-weekly) newspaper with the best 
editorial or editorial series interpreting school 
achievements, issues, and needs. 


newspaper with the best 


Radio 

(1) Outstanding continuous coverage of educational issues 
and events by stations in cities with a population above 
20,000. 

(2) Outstanding continuous coverage of educational issues 
and events by stations in cities with a population under 
20,000. 

(3) Outstanding locally produced program or program series 
interpreting school programs or educational issues by 
stations in cities with a population above 20,000. 

(4) Outstanding locally produced program or program series 
interpreting school programs or educational issues by 
Stations in cities with a population under 20,000. 


Television 
(1) Outstanding continuous coverage of education through 
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public service programming presentation of films and 

the telecasting of network programs on education. 
(2) Outstanding locally produced program or program series 

interpreting school programs or educational issues. 


Nominations must reach the TEA not later than January 
20, 1962. They may be made by any local association or by 
the newspapers, radio stations, or television stations. 


The purposes will be best achieved if each local is alert to 
contributions being made by the local news media and 
nominates any deserving newspaper or station. 


IN ORDER THAT THE SELECTION OF FINAL RECIPIENTS MAY BE 
MADE OBJECTIVELY, IT IS NECESSARY THAT THE NOMINATIONS 
INCLUDE THE FOLLOWING: 


Newspapers 

(1) Clippings or scrapbook 
(Excellence of interpretive reporting will receive the 
greatest consideration and masses of material on 
interscholastic sports, drama productions, or other 
promotional publicity should be avoided.) 

(2) Accompanying statement summarizing the significance 
of the coverage, features, or editorials. 


Radio or Television 

(1) For an award for continuous coverage, the nomination 
should include a summary of the station’s programs and 
announcements dealing with education and additional 
details regarding programs which are _ considered 
highlights of the station’s contributions. 

(2) For an award for outstanding locally produced program 
or program series, the nomination should include either 
a tape recording or script of the program or program 
series, plus a statement regarding the significance or 
value of the programs. In the case of a program series, 
a summary of the content of each program will be 
acceptable in lieu of tapes or scripts. 


This means that locals making a nomination next January 
must begin now to record data. 


This plan is similar to those being successfully used in 
California, Colorado, and Michigan. A tentative plan was 
sent to all superintendents and public relations chairmen 
for their evaluation. A few suggestions for changes have 
been embodied in the final plan. On the whole the plan 
received overwhelming endorsement. It is hoped that this 
project can focus more attention on the interpretation of 
education to the public through the news media. 

—Donald G. Sahli, Director of Public Relations 





They Did It 


---So Can You! 


By JessE D. HupELsTon, 
Principal, Homesteads School, 
Cumberland County 


They say it can’t be done, but 
Cumberland County teachers are suc- 
cessfully operating a small credit union. 
This rural Cumberland Mountain coun- 
ty with only one hundred and sixty-four 
teachers has sought to provide conven- 
iences, service, and mutual assistance to 
those who desire to be members of the 
teachers credit union. 

Beginning with the charter meeting 
in Novmber of 1953, the membership 
has grown to seventy-seven who have 
$12,019.05 in shares, $9,318.30 in loans, 
and $3,377.69 cash in the bank. This is 
a good example of the possibilities of a 
successful small credit union in opera- 
tion. 

The success of a credit union is 
dependent upon good leadership, sound 
business decisions, and efficient manage- 
ment. The Board of Directors and the 
committees of Cumberland Teachers’ 
Credit Union have proof of exercising 
those characteristics. Edna Gluff, treas- 
urer, reports that no money has been 
lost due to bad debts during the seven 
years of operation. This speaks highly 
for the honesty and integrity of the 
members as well as for the efficiency of 
the leadership. 

When teachers pay their twenty-five 
cents to become members, and when 
they buy shares of stock, they are 








vr bee a 


Board of Directors, Cumberland Teachers Credit Union, (left to right) 
Eunice Smith, secretary, Glen Martin, Ross Maynard, president, Jesse D. 
Hudelston, vice-president, and Edna Gluff, treasurer. 


investing their money in a manner to 
bring returns as well as provide a service 
to others. Investment in the credit 
union is made simple and convenient by 
the Board of Education authorizing pay- 
roll deduction. For the 1960 year, a 
three and one-half percent dividend was 
declared by the Board of Directors. 


When members are asked the advan- 
tages of the credit union, the most 
frequent remarks are: a _ systematic 
method of saving by payroll deductions, 
life insurance based on savings, a 
convenient and quick place to borrow, 
free life insurance on members who 
have loans, and opportunities for co- 
operative effort to help others. 

Cumberland Teachers’ Credit Union 
is a member of the Tennessee Credit 
Union League through which free life 
insurance is provided for the members 
who have loans plus insurance on 
shares. 

Representatives of the Tennessee 
Credit Union League and CUNA 
(Credit Union National Association) 
render valuable services to the credit 
unions operation. 

The following figures show the rapid 
growth in investments and also the 
number and total amount of loans each 
year: 


Total Assets 


1954 $1380.00 
1955 3275.30 
1956 4908.97 
1957 6065.95 
1958 9200.00 
1959 11,634.75 
1960 12,720.99 


Total Loans 


Year Loans Number 
1954 875.00 7 
1955 2,125.00 17 
1956 5,375.00 31 
1957 6,345.00 28 
1958 9,815.00 41 
1959 13,321.00 49 
1960 15,687.00 41 


A credit union is but one of many 
ways a group of professional teachers 
may join together and provide services 
and benefits to its membership. 


Editor's note: The Tennessee Educa- 
tion Association is interested in the 
Credit Union movement for teachers. 
Cavit Cheshier of our staff will supply 
information on the organization, oper- 
ation, and services of teacher credit 
unions upon request. 
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The Centennial In Tennessee 


The shots that 100 years ago began 
the War Between the States will seem 
to echo over Fort Sumter, S. C., next 
April when a volley of blank ammuni- 
tion is fired to mark the start of a 
nationwide four-year commemoration of 
the conflict that tested if this nation 
could be divided. 


The celebration in Tennessee will be 
interesting, educational, and exciting 
while it is going on. It may make avail- 
able to you a whole host of new ac- 
quaintances and perhaps some new 
friends. The descendants of the men 
from other states who fought, and some- 
times died, on the battlefields of Ten- 
nessee can be expected to visit these 
localities during the Centennial Period. 


Tennessee was one of the 34 states 
involved in the war. It figured promin- 
ently, and in some instances decisively, 
in the battles that cost 500,000 lives. No 
other state, excepting Virginia, had 
more battles fought on its soil than 
Tennessee. 


South Carolina had its Fort Sumter 
and Virginia its Bull Run but Tennes- 
see had its Fort Donelson, Fort Henry, 
Shiloh, Stone’s River, Missionary Ridge, 
and Lookout Mountain. 


“Tennessee is a natural laboratory 
for the study of the historic issues which 
led to and were decided by the war,” 
Commissioner Joe Morgan says. “The 
pageant that is about to unfold across 
the nation provides the schools with 
an occasion to use local battle sites and 
events to reinforce the teaching of 
history and citizenship . . The War 
Between the States gave us our noblest 
examples of valor, courage, sacrifice, 
patriotism, and dedication. These ex- 
amples should not be lost to our youth 
nor the occasion of the Centennial go 
unused as a means of inspiring a sense 
of renewed dedication to the cause which 
is our democracy.” 


-activities may 


In preparation for Tennessee’s obser- 
vance, the Tennessee Centennial Com- 
mission and the State Department of 
Education have cooperated in preparing 
for schools a suggested unit of work on 
the history of the war. 

The suggested unit of work is suitable 
for intermediate and senior grades. The 
unit, along with a bibliography, was 
sent to superintendents and principals 
sometime in the fall. 

The bibliography lists bool.s, films, 
pamphlets, and recordings that could 
be used with the unit. It has been sent 
to librarians and supervisors of materials 
centers. 

Commissioner Morgan is recommend- 
ing that each system have a committee 
examine the bibliography in order to 
recommend to the superintendent those 
materials which would be most appro- 
priate for use in the system. 


Tennessee’s Civil War 
Commission was created by legislative 
action in 1959, to take appropriate ac- 
tion “in remembrance of the valor and 
suffering of those Tennesseans who took 
part in that great conflict in defense of 
the principles in which they believed 
and for which they were willing to lay 
down their lives.” 

To assist the Commission in effecting 
a proper commemoration at the com- 
munity level, Governor Ellington, in 
November, 1959, addressed a letter to 
each county judge and mayor of a 
municipality, suggesting that each ap- 
point a Civil War Centennial Commit- 
tee for his particular area. To date 
sixty-three such committees have been 
formed. There is also an Advisory Coun- 
cil, presently numbering forty-four of 
the state’s citizens. Commemorative 
be divided into three 


Centennial 


categories: 


Commemoration—Commemoration of 
events occurring within the area during 


the war period. Many of Tennessee’s 
774 battles can be suitably commemor- 
ated by the community in which they 
occurred. 

Dedication—(1) Provision of suitable 
markers for the unmarked graves of 
the soldiers of both armies. (These 
can be found in many unnoticed spots 
in the state); (2) An enlargement and 
refinement of the state’s system of his- 
torical markers. 

Collection—A systematic collection of 
relics, both documentary and material, 
of the Civil War period. This should 
be done by all communities, whether 
large or small. The collection and dis- 
play of the wealth of documentary 
material now reposing in old trunks, 
desks, or closets, can add to the facts 
about Our War which are unknown or 
only partly known. In some forgotten 
paper in an out-of-the-way community, 
there may be an answer to questions 
which have perplexed historians for the 
last century. 

Commemoration of the Civil War 
Centennial in Tennessee starts with you. 
If you had an ancestor who participated 
in the war on either side, if you have 
an interest in the Civil War from a 
purely historical viewpoint, or if you 
have children whose education in the 
history of this conflict is essential to 
their understanding of the history of the 
United States as a whole (and of some 
of our problems of today), you will 
want to help make the Centennial in 
Tennessee worthwhile. 

If you wish to take action, we advise 
that you get in touch with your local 
Civil War Centennial Committee. If 
there is no such committee in your 
locality, contact your county judge or 
the mayor of your town (or write for 
additional information to Stanley F. 
Horn, Chairman, Civil War Centennial 
Committee, 2916 Sidco Drive, Nashville 
11, Tennessee). 


We are indebted to INTERCOM, Monthly Newsletter, Tennessee State Department of Education (Volume 
V, Number 10) and to THE TENNESSEE CONSERV ATIONIST (November, 1960) for the material used 
on this page and for the facts and figures (concerning Tennessee’s part in the Civil War) used at the end 


of Dr. Bob Womack’s article. 
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There was peace on the land. 

The breeze blew softly, and the leaves 
on the trees lifted in gentle 
acknowledgment. 

The sky was blue with summer bright- 
ness, and the clouds became white 
foam in the sunlight. 

The cotton bloomed in the fields, and 
the corn was shoulder high. 

There was the clank of chains as the 
wagons lumbered emptily along a 
rocky lane. 

There was the steady rhythm of the 
scraping hoes as the laborers turned 
the fresh soil in the straight-rowed 
land. 

The fields lay green, tended by many 
gnarled hands holding the plow 
and the hoe and the reins. 

The honeysuckle cloyed the air with 
sweetness, and the trumpet vine 
was scarlet in the sun. 

Young rabbits scampered across new- 
mown. fields, eluding the threaten- 
ing pursuit of the scythe. 

The smell of fresh-cut hay lay fragrant 
on the velvet breeze, and _ bees 
drank in buzzing ecstasy from the 
clustering blossoms. 

The birds knew no fear as they floated 
lazily in the untrammeled air. 

The streams were shallow and friendly 
as they chattered over the stones of 
the brook and creek. 

Cold springs welled out from cave-like 
rocks and gave refuge and refresh- 
ment to the weary toiler. 

The cows stood in silent companionship 
in the shade of the meadow’s fence 
line trees, 

Or meditated knee deep in the shallow 
shady pools. 

The hours passed, and the day faded. 
The sun went slowly to meet the 
far off rim of hill and horizon. 
Shadows lengthened. 

The toilers made their way homeward 


Prologue 


By ADELINE KiNG 


from the fields, and rhythmic was 
the shuffle of their listless feet in 
the dusty path, 

While their voices blended in plaintive, 
muted song. 

The lowing cows moved to the barn- 
yard unhurried, as the glow of the 
disappeared sun fused with the 
coming dark gray twilight. 

The fowls fluttered and clacked as they 
found their night time roosts in 
the long-branched trees and hugged 
themselves with their wings. 

Children moved houseward, tired from 
their play and stayed near to the 
sounds of night’s preparations. 

Supper smells were in the air, and 
smoke drifted upward from the 
kitchen chimneys. 

The windlass creaked at the wide, deep 
cistern, and the sound of fresh 
drawn water spilling into pails was 
reviving. 

The day ended, 

And the day’s distinct fields blurred 
into the mass of purple velvet of 
the night. 

The small stream chattered on, more 
audible than by day, and the night 
birds flew. 

The whispering voices of the dusk said: 
There is peace on the land. 

The people slept—Infants in their trun- 
dle beds and in their silenced 
cradles, 

Small boys and girls in the large, quiet 
rooms of old, quiet houses. 

The dark people slept in their houses 
on the hill. 

No man stirred, and no man had dream- 
ings of events to come. 

They slept the deep and dreamless 
sleep of the. weary, 

Men weary from work well and sturdily 
done, weary from their toil. 

They felt no greedy hand of war or 
knew its shadow falling across their 


peaceful sleep. 

There was peace on the land. 

The night passed, and again it was day. 

The dew lay heavy on the wide blades 
of the grass, and on the gardens 

where the flowers bloomed. 

The sun moved swiftly upward in the 
morning hours. 

And each man was there to start his 
daily task, to put his hand to hoe 
or plow, 

To lift the scythe, to fork the hay. 

Sleepy-eyed children stumbled in the 
sudden day but soon were noisy 
at their games. 

The sloshing rub of the washboard 
came from many a door. 

The nodding heads of the mule teams 
moving fieldward began their tem- 
poed drill. 

The many-pieced symphony of a new- 
born day played in andante time. 

The voice of a lonely singer rose, plain- 
tive, in the distant field. 

And no one heard the rolling drums 
of the future, and no one foresaw 
the tragedy to be. 

There was day, there was night, benefi- 
cent weariness and moments of joy. 

Children played. Mother tended. 
Father worked and watched for his 
own. 

Day came, night came in troubleless 
succession. 

There was peace on the land. 

The years rolled on; the seasons 
changed. Children were born and 
death took its toll. 

The miracles of birth and death took 
their place in the common miracles 
of soil and season. 

Summer gave way to autumn’s crispness 
and autumn to winter’s pleasant 
firesides and homebound evenings. 

Winter yielded to spring’s renascence, 
and the cycle of the year began 
once more. 
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Adeline King, the sensitive and percep- 
tive author of Prologue, grew up in 
Smyrna, Tennessee, steeped in the lore 
of a section rich in history. As a child 
she became saturated with the feel as 
well as the facts of the Sam Davis 
legend. Her own aunt, Ida King, had 
married Sam Davis’ young brother Oscar 
and had lived with him for fifty years 
in the Sam Davis house. The life that 
had gone on in that house and on that 
farm along Stewart’s Creek became part 
of young Adeline’s life. The relation- 
ships that existed among families, be- 
tween blacks and whites, and between 
man and soil became intimate parts of 
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‘There was one house that lived in 
this pattern of peace. It stood high and 
white and stately above a small stream. 
It was sturdy and durable, built to with- 
stand the rigors of the seasons. Its lines 
were simple, but of dignity and unpre- 
tentious poise. Its columns framed a 
doorway open to friend and stranger, 
offering haven to a weary comer. Great 
trees graced its sloping lawn and dig- 
nified the landscape. The front door 
faced the south and the long, tree-lined 
lane from the entrance gate. A wide 
veranda, following wholly the L-shape 
of the house, looked eastward to the 
woodland and the far-off river. A small 
stoop looked westward to the_brick- 
paved terrace, the aromatic kitchen 
quarters, and the creek that chattered 
around the bends and quarreled with 
boulders in its way. The upper windows 
gave far-reached vision of the fields and 
meadows and the rolling lands beyond. 

It was a happy place. It was a fertile 


Notes on the Author 


a growing and sentient mind. Later 
the stories and the thoughts became 
part of pencil-filled notebooks and 
thousands of typewritten yellow copy 
sheets. It would be hard to guess how 
many sheets there are. Few people ever 
see them. And mostly they stay closed 
in a bureau drawer. Another Maxwell 
Perkins would do well to get them out! 


Prologue was written as the beginning 
for Son of This House, a long prose 
ballad produced as a pageant several 
times at the Sam Davis home. There 


are tentative plans to produce the 
pageant in Murfreesboro in 1962 as part 





The Home And The Boy 


land. The soil was generous, and the 
growth was good. Sam Davis called it 
home. He loved this rolling land, woods 
and meadows, winding stream. He 
played and worked; grew and studied; 
rode and hunted; found it good... . 


His father taught him how to ride a 
horse, to mend a shoe and plow a 
furrow straight. He taught him how to 
choose good stock, to plant a tree, and 
dig a grave. He took him to the wood 
and stream, and taught him how to 
shoot a gun, to catch a fish and tree a 
coon. He thought it good to hold one’s 
tongue and keep the peace but to yield 
no ground at price of honor. So, taught 
the father all these things to his son 
Sam Davis. His precepts rested on the 
cornerstone of strength, uprightness, 
and of pride. There was no provision 
allowing for expediency as substitute 
for faith. These things the father in- 
stilled into the life of his son Sam Davis. 


of that city’s Civil War Centennial cele- 
bration. But, for now, we hope that you 
will read Prologue and see it as we did: 
a picture of life on a Middle Tennes- 
see farm prior to the Civil War. You 
will find no mansions or magnolias; but 
you will find the smell of fresh-turned 
earth, the warmth of a farmhouse 
kitchen, and the refreshing splash of 
cold limestone water breaking from the 
side of a hill and flowing into shaded 
pools. You will find life as it was lived 
in Tennessee when “no one heard the 
rolling drums of the future, and no 
one foresaw the tragedy to be.” 

—Sara Nolan. 
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Home to Smyrna 


The late summer of 1776 was a dark 
period for General Washington and the 
troops serving under him. It became 
imperative for him to know more of the 
Redcoats’ strength and pians. So he 
sent an alert and intelligent young 
solider named Nathan Hale in to the 
British Camp for any information he 
could discover. Things went wrong and 
he was captured wearing a British uni- 
form. Major Hale was a pleasing fellow 
and the enemy didn’t want to execute 
him. They needed information about 
Washington’s whereabouts and _pro- 
grammes and subtly mentioned to the 
lad that under certain conditions he 
might go free. But Nathan Hale was 
made of sterner stuff. On the im- 
provised gallows he gave a phrase to 
the world’s heroic literature “I only 
regret that I have but one life to give 
to my country.” 


And now we mention a remarkably 
similar role played by a young Tennes- 
sean named Sam Davis. Smyrna, Ten- 
nessee, is twenty-two miles southeast of 
Nashville. Just outside of Smyrna stands 
the home of Sam Davis which the State 
of Tennessee has dedicated as a shrine 
to heroism. The home is one of those 
better farm homes common in Middle 
Tennessee at the period. Tall and 
broad, ample in every respect, it stands 
on a knoll which slopes away at first 
gently, then sharply to Stewart’s Creek, 
a beautiful little Tennessee stream 
which a little later flows into Stone’s 
River (destined to run red with blood 
spilled in that bitter struggle at 
Murfreesboro, New Year’s 1863.) Per- 
haps Sam Davis, as a small lad climbed 
those magnificant oak trees which stand 
in the yard. Perhaps he looked east- 
ward to the Cumberlands, silhouetted 
against a tender, fragile October haze. 
Perhaps they were for him the Delec- 
table Mountains. Who can know what 
the thoughts of the youth were as he 
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plowed in the fields? Did he dream of 
the turbulent life of a soldier or of the 
quieter ways and days of a Tennessee 
planter? There were little rumors and 
hints of war abroad, but they were 
vague and disconnected. Only the fire- 
brands of the time wanted war. The 
others were conscious of its penalties. 
In the home, Sam Davis worked and 
played and grew to manhood. His 
father, C. L. Davis, was a powerful man, 
tall and massive, of great honesty and 
force of character, stern and unyielding. 
His mother, Jane Davis, was unusually 
small and gentle. Those who knew her 
have said that her soft dark eyes al- 
ways bore a sorrow-haunted cast as if 
with a mother’s prescience she foresaw 
the martyrdom of her son. 


It is probable that Sam’s mind was 
unusually alert and penetrating. When 
he was eighteen it was decided to send 
him to Nashville to the Military acad- 
emy, then a part of the University of 
Nashville and under the management of 
Bushrod Johnson, who became a Con- 
federate General later. So, in February, 
1861, Sam Davis entered the Academy. 
Then, the intelligent entertained very 
little hope that war could be averted. 
The feel of war was in the air. The 
quarrel between the North and the 
South had been gathering too long. 
Perhaps Sam Davis found military train- 
ing a cordial activity. There is some 
incidental record that “he became a 
favorite of his schoolmates and of his 
instructors. But he was not permitted 
to remain long in school. The thunders 
of Fort Sumpter had barely hushed 
when Sam Davis, then not yet nineteen, 
withdrew from the Academy and en- 
listed with the Rutherford Rifles of the 
First Tennessee Infantry. 


For a year his task was that of an 
ordinary soldier, but his bravery, zeal, 
and prudence had been marked by his 
commanding officer. It is known that 


he was wounded at Perryville. Presently, 
he was detached from his regiment and 
assigned to service with Coleman’s 
Scouts. The obligation of the Scouts 
was to keep General Bragg in intimate 
touch with the activities of Federal 
troops in Middle Tennessee. To survive 
as a scout required the exercise of 
audacity, cunning, and the general play 
of keen wits. 

Late in October 1863 Sam Davis and 
five other Scouts were ordered to dis- 
cover the strength of the Union fortifi- 
cations in the territory immediately 
adjacent to Nashville. Their orders did 
not permit of failure. At whatever cost 
their mission was to be accomplished. 
Nor did Davis underestimate the peril. 
One night while so engaged he arrived 
in the vicinity of Smyrna. The impulse 
to visit his home, to see his mother was 
not to be denied. An hour later he tap- 
ped lightly on the window of the room 
wherein his mother sat knitting. A 
moment later he was in her arms. 
Then, his father came in the room, 
undemonstrative but practical. Sam’s 
boots, were worn through. The father 
took them to the workroom to repair 
them. While he was gone Sam and his 
mother talked in low tones so as not to 
waken his two sisters lying in the trundle 
bed. One of them was awake and heard 
every word of the conversation. Pres- 
ently, the father returned with the boots 
and Sam rose to leave. One of the vivid 
memories throughout the life of the 
sister who was awake was the moment 
when Sam stood above the trundle bed 
looking down at them in farewell. He 
had wanted to wake them, but the 
mother refused from fear that some 
casual word from them to the servants 
might lead to his betrayal. The one 
awake lay with eyes closed, but as he 
passed out the door she cautiously 
opened her eyes. It gave her a picture 
that time never erased. 

His horse had remained hidden under 
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| bluff down by the creek during his 
visit. His father brought it to him and 
ie rode away into the night. They 
i1ever saw their son and brother again. 

He accomplished his mission, but a 
company of Kansas cavalry captured 
him at Minor Hill as he was en route 
to Chattanooga bearing dispatches to 
Confederate headquarters there. He had 
concealed about him plans of the for- 
tifications of Nashville, Pulaski, and of 
all the places of importance in Middle 
Tennessee. The accuracy of these and 
their minuteness of detail suggested 
very convincingly that his informant 
held a high position among the Fed- 
eral engineers. He admitted frankly 
that the plans had been furnished him 
by a Union officer, but resolutely re- 
fused to divulge the identity of that 
officer, knowing well the tragic cost of 
so refusing. 

On November 23, General Dodge of 
the Union forces convened at Pulaski 
a military commission to try young 
Davis on two charges: (1) Being a spy, 
and (2) Being a carrier of communica- 
tions from within the U.S. Army to 
persons in arms against the U.S. Gov- 
ernment. 

To the charges the prisoner pleaded 
“not guilty to the first charge, guilty to 
the second charge.” Three days later 
the commission declared Davis guilty 
of both charges and fixed his penalty at 
hanging, which was ordered Friday, No- 
vember 27. On Thursday, again and 
again, General Dodge sent messengers 
to Davis begging him to tell his source 
of information so that his life might be 
saved. To these entreaties there was the 
invariable reply, “The man who gave 
me the information is more important 
to the Confederacy than I am. I will 
not tell.’”” He preferred death to dis- 
honor. 

Friday, November 27, 1863, at Pulaski, 
Tennessee, was a cold and dreary day. 
The ground was frozen, and there was 
heaviness alike in the hearts of the 
inhabitants of the town, and of the 
Federal troops who occupied it. 

At precisely ten o'clock, his arms 
pinioned behind him, Sam Davis was 
placed in a wagon, seated on his coffin, 
and conveyed to the spot of execution. 
Seated also on the coffin with him was 
Chaplain Young of the Federal troops. 
Down the street the sad procession made 
its way. In front, a band played a fu- 
neral march; behind, troops marched in 
solemn order. There is at the Sam Davis 
home a letter written long afterwards 
by one who played in the band that 
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morning, in which he states he thinks 
Sam Davis the bravest man he ever saw. 
Arriving, Davis stepped with firm tread 
from the wagon and took his seat on a 
bench placed at the foot of the scaffold, 
glancing occasionally at the coffin as it 
was lifted from the wagon. He quietly 
asked of Captain Armstrong how long 
he had to live. 

“A few minutes” was the reply, and 
the captain added, “I am sorry, indeed, 
that the fortunes of war compel me to 
perform this painful duty.” 

“It does not hurt me, captain. I am 
prepared to die, and I do not think hard 
of you.” 

The chaplain, Rev. James Young, 
then approached the doomed lad and 
they talked in low tones for a few 
minutes, At the very moment of execu- 
tion Captain Chickasaw, of General 
Dodge’s staff, rode his horse at a gallop 
to the scaffold. He dismounted near the 
prisoner and said with great earnestness: 

“I suppose you have not forgotten 
the offer of General Dodge.” 

Without looking up, the prisoner, 
then in a low conversation with Chap- 
lain Young, asked, “What was that?” 

“Your horse and escort to any place 
you desire to go if you will tell who 
gave you those papers.” 

And then the answer: “I will die a 
thousand deaths before I will betray a 
friend.” That gave another sentence 
to the unfading pages. 

There were tears in the eyes of the 
officer as he asked one last question: “I 
want to know if you were the man our 
scouts chased so close on the Hyde’s 
Ferry Pike last week that you beat their 
horses in the face and got away?” 

Suddenly Davis threw back his head 
in great surprise and cried, “How do 
you know that?” 

“It is sufficient that I know it.” 

“T’ve nothing to say,” said Davis, drop- 
ping his head. Then he gave a few 
keepsakes into the care of Mr. Lawrence, 
a Methodist minister, and mounted the 
scaffold with Chaplain Young. A few 
moments later he paid the extreme 
penalty of devotion to principle. When 
he died he was twenty-one years and 
one month and twenty-one days of age. 
The circumstances of his capture were 
never learned nor the identity of the 
source of the plans he carried. 

But that does not quite end the story. 
Shortly the word of the execution came 
back to Smyrna. On December tenth, 
the distressed parents sent a neighbor, 
Mr. Kennedy, and their eleven-year-old 
son, Oscar, with a wagon to bring the 


body home for burial. General Rousseau 
at Nashville readily gave them safe con- 
duct through the lines as far as Colum- 
bia where his authority ceased. Mr. 
Kennedy found some delay in Colum- 
bia in extending the pass. Finally ex- 
asperated, he drove ahead, depending 
upon his ingenuity. In the outskirts of 
Pulaski he was challenged by a Federal 
sentry. He, a Dutchman and unable to 
read the pass, was quite impressed by 
its appearance and waved the wagon 
ahead. A second sentry was deceived by 
Rousseau’s pass, and within an hour 
Mr. Kennedy and Oscar Davis were in 
the presence of the provost marshal. 

“You know,” exclaimed the marshal, 
“that your pass is useless.” 

“Oh, yes, I know that, but here I 
am.” 

The officer was irritated. “What busi- 
ness have you? What do you want?” 

“I am here to take the body of Sam 
Davis back to his parents. This is Sam’s 
brother.” The irritation vanished im- 
mediately. He placed his hand upon 
Oscar’s shoulder: 

“Your brother died a hero.” Then to 
Mr. Kennedy: “Of course you are at 
liberty to take the body home. If you 
need protection, I shall assign a com- 
pany to escort you on your way.” This 
courteous offer was declined. 

On the return trip, at Columbia, the 
river was found too high to ford. The 
ferry boat was in charge of the Union 
troops who were crowded about the 
landing. Mr. Kennedy sought the officer 
in command and asked that the wagon 
be ferried across. 

“Whose body is that?” 

“Sam Davis, who was executed at 
Pulaski a week ago.” 

The officer immediately bared his 
head and gave orders for the wagon to 
be ferried immediately. When he re- 
turned to the wagon Mr. Kennedy 
found that Oscar had revealed to the 
soldiers the identity of the body. An air 
of sympathy and reverence was dis- 
tinctly noticeable. The bank was very 
steep. 

“Get in your wagon, Mister,” said one 
of the soldiers huskily; “we'll get the 
wagon down the bank.” 

They eased the wagon down the 
bank and with their shoulders they 
aided the horses up the farther shore. 

So, Sam Davis came back to the home 
where he was born. On December 
twenty-fourth, out in the garden, they 
tenderly lowered him to his final rest- 
ing place and to the immortality of true 
martyrdom. 
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There had been a very distressing incident 
preceding the Battle of Franklin—which 
probably had something to do with the 
terrible slaughter of Confederate soldiers: 
one of the Corps Commanders had allowed 
some of the Federal troops to march through 
at Spring Hill and take part in the Battle 
of Franklin a day later. He was censured 
and a court-martial was indicated. 





The Great Day at Traveler’s Rest 


By Mary Orr, granddaughter of 


Colonel John and Harriett Maxwell Overton. 


On a day between the fourth of De- 
cember and the thirteenth (which was 
the date of the Battle of Nashville) 
General Hood at his headquarters at 
Traveler’s Rest called a court martial. 
There were seven Corps Commanders 
present; and my grandmother’s state- 
ment to us children (which she often 
made) was, “the proudest day of my 
life was when I sat at my table with 
seven Confederate generals in full uni- 





form as my guests. The generals were: 
General John Bell Hood, General 
Nathan’ Bedford Forrest, General 
Stephen D. Lee, General James R. Chal- 
mers, General William H. Jackson (who 
later married the heiress of Belle 
Meade), General B. Frank Cheatham, 
and General Giden Joseph Pillow (who 
was later a senator from Alabama) . 

I believe I can guess what my grand- 
mother had on her table. It was winter 


Colonel John and Harriette Overton entering Traveler’s Rest. The great 


war had long been over—but not to Mrs. Overton. 


and turkeys were ripe! I am sure there 
was a turkey at one end of the table 
and one of the few hams that hadn’t 
been stolen at the other end. I am sure 
there was hominy with the turkey. (We 
were always taught to have it with 
turkey.) There were sweet potatoes and 
probably irish potatoes: There must 
have been baked apples. There were no 
turnip greens because the weather, his- 
tory tells us, was very bad that winter. 


a 
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Harriette Maxwell Overton, the grand- 
mother who entertained the seven gen- 
erals, was the wife of Colonel John 
Overton who built the Maxwell House 
Hotel and named it for his. wife. Here 
is how Mrs. Orr describes her grand- 
mother: 

My grandmother was a very small 
woman, very ardent, very prejudiced— 
both for and against! And from what 
she used to tell her grandchildren we 
didn’t know until we were big enough 
to read that the South had been de- 
feated! She only told us of Confederate 


But I am very sure there was a large 
plum pudding. I doubt that there were 
any alcoholic drinks. What the conver- 
sation was, I cannot guess; but I am 
sure my grandmother did most of the 
talking. She always did. And after the 
dinner when the men were in a mellow 
humor and well fed (maybe better fed 
than they had been for a long time), 
they assembled in the parlor. 


The accused was there; the others 
were assembled: six generals in a room 
waiting for their Commanding General, 
John B. Hood, to come in and make 
his accusation against the general under 
suspicion. They sat for a while; then the 
door opened and General Hood came 
in and said, “Gentleien, be at ease; the 
court martial is called off.” (The general 
under suspicion lived to fight gallantly 
in the Battle of Nashville. He lived to 
have a son who became a Major Gen- 
eral in the United States Army and 
another son who became Paymaster 
General of the Navy; so it was fortunate 
that he wasn’t court martialed. 


“That was the great day at Traveler’s 
Rest,” my grandmother always said. 


Traveler’s Rest survived the Battle of 
Nashville. There was fighting in the 
yard: we have picked up the old cannon 
balls; we have picked up many bullets. 
We know that the retreat was right 
through the Traveler’s Rest estate and 
into a canebreak just south of it (It is 
said some escaped capture on that ac- 
count) . 

Traveler’s Rest is now maintained as 
an example of a way of life. It is open 
ll the time and is as near like it was 
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victories; I didn’t know about the Battle 
of Nashville until I was a big girl. My 
grandmother always told of the valor 
and courage of the Confederates and no 
one dared to bring up a criticism of 
them in her presence. 

She was an unreconstructed Rebel! 
The day she was buried the Tennessee 
Legislature adjourned in her honor. And 
she was buried wrapped in a Confed- 
erate flag. 

She was the first president of the first 
chapter of the United Daughters of the 
Confederacy. 


in the old time as we have been able 
to make it. I think it is well to let 
children see how people lived at that 
time. 


Recollections from 
Traveler’s Rest: 


On December 4, 1864, a few days 
after the defeat of the Army of Ten- 
nessee at the very disastrous and bloody 
Battle of Franklin (November 30, 1864), 
General John Bell Hood arrived at 
Traveler’s Rest, long-time home of the 
Overton family. 

Traveler’s Rest had been built in 1798 
and occupied by groups of friends and 
relatives as well as by the descendants 
of the owner. It had seen many very 
prominent and important  visitors— 
Andrew Jackson among others. Jackson 
was a life-long friend of the builder, 
John Overton. They both came to the 
Cumberland Settlements to make their 
way in the world as lawyers. Andrew 
Jackson made his way as lawyer, judge, 
and President of the United States. John 
Overton completed his career as a judge, 
then devoted his retirement to his very 
large real estate holdings. At the open- 
ing of hostilities in the Civil War, 
Traveler’s Rest was owned by Judge 
Overton’s son, Colonel John Overton, 
and his wife (the former Harriette 
Maxwell). Both were intensely inter- 
ested in the affairs of the South—so 
interested that Colonel Overton threw 
a large part of his fortune into the 
fortunes of war. Mrs. Overton continued 
fighting until her death in 1899! 





Harriette Maxwell Overton 


About the Author 


Mrs. Orr, who tape recorded the 
reminiscences about her grandmother 
and Traveler’s Rest, still lives on part 
of the original land grant that belonged 
to her ancestors. Her great-grandfather’s 
home, now owned by the National 
Society of Colonial Dames of America, 
is preserved as a shrine and maintained 
as a monument to a way of life that 
existed before, during, and after the 
Civil War. Judge John Overton, who 
built it, came here to make his way as 
a lawyer when Nashville was still “the 
Cumberland Settlements”. His home 
was named Traveler’s Rest because it 
never turned away a traveler at the 
door who came to ask to spend the 
night. Mrs. Orr says of her grandmother, 
“She was never reconstructed; she never 
surrendered. And it was from her recol- 
lections that we of the second genera- 
tion (the grandchildren of Harriette 
Maxwell Orr) learned much of the daily 
life of the people during the Civil War 
here in Nashville and in the counties 
surrounding Nashville. 


One of the wonderful stories Mrs. 
Orr tells of Traveler’s Rest is about the 
Yankee guard who was stationed out in 
the little office in the yard: one night 
when General Forrest came by as he 
often did on one of his raids, he was 
welcomed as a guest; but since there 
was no room for him to stay in the 
house he stayed with the Yankee guard. 
Forrest left very early in the morning 
and when the Yankee guard found who 
had been his room-mate they tell me 
he nearly died of shock! 














Rebels on the March 


By Dr. Bos Womack, 
Middle Tennessee State College 


They had been in the army over a year 
now and the glamor of anticipation had 
long since been replaced by the unpleasant 
facts of reality. They had fought Shiloh, 
the biggest and most dreadful battle yet 
fought on the North American continent, 
and it had converted them from raw, un- 


disciplined soldiers into something that re- 
sembled what the instructors at West Point 
had described as soldiers. Shiloh had 
brought out the cowardice in some but at 
the same time it pointed up the abundance 
in which many Rebs possessed those quali- 
ties so necessary for the success of an army. 


At Tupelo the army had received a 
new commander. He was Braxton 
Bragg known throughout military cir- 
cles as one of the best disciplinarians in 
either army. Bragg had performed well 
at Shiloh, but in his reports of that 
battle he had spoken dispairingly of 
the individualistic men who composed 
the Confederate army; and upon as- 
suming command he set about at once 
to mold them into a well co-ordinated, 
efficient army. 

In the not too distant past the men 
in the Southern army had laughed at 
officers who attempted to drill them; 
they refused to stand guard duty ex- 
cept when the notion hit them; and 
they had been known to take officers 
who displeased them, put them on a 
blanket held at each corner by a sturdy 
trooper, and “give them the blanket 
bounce”. This served to remind the 
officers that they had best stay in their 
place and not get too “bossy”. 

Such conduct was unheard of in 
Bragg’s army manual and he at once 
let it be known that from the date of 
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his assignment as commander that all 
such behavior must end. Bragg was 
prepared to back up his orders. Re- 
sorting sometimes to methods believed 
barbaric by his troops, he slowly but 
surely transformed them into a better 
organized, better disciplined army than 
they had ever before been. 

With the improved discipline came 
improved morale. Even the folks at 
home seemed to sense the improvement 
which had taken place at Tupelo. One 
young lady wrote her aunt, “Well they 
say that the ‘Old Boy’ rote to Beaure- 
gard a note and told him not to kill any 
more Yankees that hell was so full now 
that he did not have room for any more 
that he would have to wait until he 
stiewed down’. 

John Gumm was a soldier from 
Rutherford County and as far as he 
was concerned the army could leave 
Tupelo at any time. Often times he 
had been caught away from the supply 
wagon and forced to exist four days on 
one day’s ration; it took very little of 
such nonsense to convince him that any 


move would be a good move. In late 
June he wrote, “J would be glad if we 
would leave hear . . . Everything seems 
to be quite at this time as Regards fiting 
though there is a mity bustle getting 
away provisions and I think we will go 
south though the Tennesseans ar get- 
ting tired of going South ... we all 
have to Slep in the open air with only 
one blanket Rain or Shine our quarter 
Master Does not provide well for us 
we ar Scearce of Wagons not a nough 
for our Comfort and wel fare.” 

Bragg, like John Gumm, was also 
ready to move and by the last week in 
July the army boarded trains at Tupelo 
and headed toward Kentucky and the 
Yankee army. 

No sooner were the troops on the 
trains than they were up to their old 
pranks. Rez Etter, a trooper from War- 
ren County wrote in his diary, “in the 
evening the car made a halt near a nice 
peach orchard. Its fruit was most invit- 
ing I could not bare the temptation 1 
mounted the fence and after filling my 
hat returned to car’. Marcus Toney, a 
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soldier from Nashville, spied a water- 
melon patch and in a few moments the 
entire patch, green and ripe, had dis- 
appeared. Toney's company had the 
misfortune to be caught and their Col- 
onel made them pay for every melon 
taken, both green and ripe. 

The trip toward Chattanooga proved 
“Tolerabel tedious” to most of the men. 
At Mobile they got off the train and got 
on boats which took them across the 
bay. On the boats the men “Lay wher 
we coud find Rume” and in a short 
while were back aboard the trains 
on the way to Chattanooga. To Rez 
Etter the train ride was something 
less than pleasant. “The train came 
down a and don’t think I 
ever seen a car run so fast, I think she 
run at the rate of sixty mils and hour 
I was frightful to see the wheels jump 
I felt uneasy the most of the rest of the 
boys knew nothing about it as they was 
sound asleep.” 

One fellow described the train rides 
of the time by saying, “we stood as thick 
as pins in a pincushion. When a fellow 
got tired of standing, he could climb 
to the top of the car, lie flat like a 
lizard, ande hold on the running beard. 
ABout every fifteen miles we had to 
water and wood, and in order to rest 
many of the boys would 

and spread out on the 


mountain 


themselves 
crawl down 
ground.” 

Spencer Talley, member of the 28th 
Tennessee wrote, “When we left the 
boat at Mobile we found a long train 
of cars waiting our arrival. They were 
... freight boxes of every kind and not 
a few flat and coal cars. It was the best 
however that could be done for us. We 
piled them full, top and bottom. We 
were hurried on our long journey and 
only stopped night or day no longer 
than to cook and eat. We slept on the 
train and those who were on top of the 
train would tie ourselves to the walk 
way on top with our gun slings to keep 
from falling off.” 

After a ride of some nine days from 
Tupelo the army arrived at Chatta- 
nooga. It was a glorious time for the 
Tennesseans who were entering their 
home state for the first time in many 
months. As usual the word had spread 
of the army’s arrival and shortly the 
town was filled with relatives anxious 
to see their sons, husbands, and sweet- 
hearts. 

The days were filled with visiting, 
the nights with patriotic speeches as the 
town took on a festive atmosphere. The 
army would invade Kentucky and, 
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swelled by the volunteers from that 
state, would drive the enemy back across 
the Ohio River and the soldiers would 
bide their time in the glories of victory. 

Good food, good speeches, and good 
Tennessee brandy made the men forget 
the more unpleasant memories of the 
war and soon they were ready to resume 
the march toward the Yankees. 

During their stopover in Chattanooga 
they accomodated themselves with what 
luxuries were available. John Gumm 
went to the Crutchfield house where he 
intended to spend the night on a soft 
feather bed. “But we did not get to 
Sleep there the Supper was the 
Commonest that I ever seen anywhere 
to be called a tavern The Stake Beef 
was a vearry Small portion, Buiscuit 
Cole, and Butter old a nuf to Stand a 
Lone.” 

While the main army waited for or- 
ders to proceed toward Kentucky, other 
units were constantly joining it from 
the South. In one of these regiments 
was W. H. Wilson of the Fifth Ten- 
nessee. Wilson had been wounded at 
Shiloh and was sent to a hospital at 
Columbus Mississippi. Three days af- 
ter arriving at the Wilson 
wrote, “wond was Drest For the First 
Time”, and five days later wrote, “wond 
drest For the Seckond Time.” The 
scenes at the hospital were very de- 
pressing to Wilson. While there he 
wrote, “Now in the Hospittle I cant 
state How many Dies for surtain but 
there is som Dying a most all the time 
som Dying, Som Singing, Som Lafing, 
Som Howlering and a_ gratemany 
Things to tegus to menchun.” It was 
painfully evident to Wilson that there 
“are sow many of us that wea cannot be 
treated as we art to Be.” 

When Wilson caught up with the 
army at Chattanooga he sadly noticed 
“Fond the boys is all Purty Near gon 
that I First caimout with”. But Wilson 
made friends fast and soon was about 
the business of soldiering with all the 
enthusiasm of an 1861 recruit. 

W. H. Wilson represented that breed 
of soldiers whom fate seemed to have it 
in for. After recovering from his Shiloh 
wound sufficiently to rejoin his outfit, 
the boy almost met disaster again on 
the trip from Columbus to Chattanooga. 
As he came up on a boat it “Sprung a 
Leak and we Runa shore or Nea A Nuf 
to part of us to Wade out. They Hav 
got the Leak Stopt so as to Start But 
Hit Keeps them Bisy to Keep the Water 
out.” Later when he got on “the cars” 
he wrote in his diary at Atlanta, “We 


hospital 


aire Now in Edge of Town A Resting 
on the Ackcount of the cars Running 
to gether A bount two Milds East of 
Hear.” 

After spending almost three weeks at 
Chattanooga, Bragg pointed his army 


northwestward over Walden’s Ridge 
toward Sparta. Sustained by an in- 
herent cockiness and a_ supressed 


thought that the defeats at Fort Donel- 
son and Shiloh might reflect on the 
manhood of the Southern Army, the 
men were ready and anxious for a 
fight. 

The Confederate Army had _ not 
traveled far until it entered that section 
of East Tennessee which was predomi- 
nantly Union in sympathy. To the 
East Tennesseans the sight of Bragg’s 
army was thoroughly detestable and 
they watched sullenly from their door- 
ways as the rebels passed by. 

Hunger knew no political sentiments 
and when Rez Etter became afflicted 
with this common ailment he made his 
way to a mountain cabin. The cabin 
was “inhabited by one woman ¢ little 
children, and old man that was crippled 
they was very poor tho of Union Centt- 
ments. I was sorry for them tho they 
were against us I wanted something to 
eat they said if they had it they would 
give it to me.” 

On another occasion Etter stopped at 
a cabin and encountered a woman 
whose “husban had went to the Yanky 
army she said he was ded she said thet 
she was in favor of the South and done 
all she could to keep him with her tho 
her influence prevailed not I could not 
help being sorry for this lone woman 
She had 5 little children none able to 
help her” 

There was little time for extending 
sympathy, for the army hesitated only 
long enough to prepare what food it 
had and then was on its way again. 
Sometimes the troops marched all night 
and rested during the day while at other 
times they marched during the day and 
rested at night. On a few rare occa- 
sions they marched both night and day. 

As the military caravan made its way 
north through the hills of East Ten- 
nessee word of its route reached the 
folks at home and they lost no time in 
leaving home for a visit with their 
soldier. It was not unusual for families 
to attach themselves to the army and 
march for a period of two or three days 
while they engaged in visitation with 
the troops. Such a practice placed an 
additional burden on the water supply 
which was never too abundant on this 
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particular march. 

Sometimes the moving army was vis- 
ited by members of the fairer sex who 
evidently were not too particular about 
whom they found. Rez Etter noticed 
some of this kind who said they were 
looking for “connections” but to Rez 
it looked as they didn’t care who those 
connections were. 

Troops were not allowed to leave 
the highways for any reason under pen- 
alty of death. But this failed to keep a 
few adventuresome souls from straying 
in the direction of orchards whose 
fruits hung invitingly close to the line 
of march. In the first Tennessee regi- 
ment the men slipped out of line and 
liberated a few bushels of peaches from 
a near-by orchard only to be caught by 
a very conscientious officer. The officer 
proceeded to “dress the men down” 
whereupon he relieved them of their 
peaches and took them to his own tent. 
Whenever the officer rode up and down 
the line after that the men would yell, 
“Peaches! Peaches! God Damn _ you 
Peaches!” 

Braxton Bragg was never popular 
with his troops and they rarely let an 
opportunity pass to make his life as 
miserable as a private could make the 
life of a general. On one occasion a 
group of Davidson Countians saw the 
general and his staff galloping down the 
road and just for devilment a group 
gathered under a rather large tree, 
looked up into its branches and began 
to yell, “Come down out of that tree, 
you know General Bragg doesn’t want 
you climbing trees, Come on down 
now.” The private acted quite sur- 
prised when the general and his staff 
rode up, but they sauntered off in 
amusement as staff officers looked in 
vain for the phantom soldiers who were 
supposedly hiding among the branches 
of the dusty tree. 

On the night of September 4th the 
army camped 11 miles south of Sparta. 
That night Rez Etter wrote in his diary, 
“the rode has been lined with mothers 
sisters many have prest there son to 
them a solger as when he was infint I 
have felt for them much.” 

The next day the army arrived at 
Sparta and was met by an avalanche of 
relatives some of whom had waited for 
days to intercept the moving body of 
troops. “The camps have been full of 
wimin all days wives here some brothers 
sisters fathers all have come.” Food 
was spread on the ground and the inevi- 
table speeches rang in the mountain 
air. Parents moved through the troops 


yelling the names of sons who might be 
dead or alive but at least someone might 
have some news of them. During the 
night the people of Warren County 
brought wezon loads of brandy to 
Sparta and by midnight everything was 
alive and jumping. The next morning 
it was a weary, sad, and heavy-headed 
army which left Sparta at 7 o'clock and 
resumed its march toward Kentucky. 

As the army moved along it sent out 
recruiters in an effort to bolster its 
ranks against the forces of the Yankees. 
Capt. Jim Womack was sent to Celine 
and McMinnville on this duty but his 
efforts were, for the most part, un- 
rewarded. He wrote in his diary, “After 
spending a few days among my fellow 
citizens at home I am forced to the 
conclusion that few men, now at home, 
can be induced to volunteer in the serv- 
ice of their country. Many young men 
with whom I have met should be in 
service, but their patriotism is blank.” 

The journey northward continued to 
be plagued by the lack of water. The 
country through which the army 
marched was in the grip of the worst 
drouth in many years. Marcus Toney 
wrote, “The dirt roads were very dusty, 
and sometimes we could not see ten 
feet ahead. The perspiration caused 
clots of mud to form in our eyebrows, 
hair, whiskers, and mustaches. At night- 
fall when we went into camp, very little 
water could be found, and frequently 
we drank out of ponds in the barn lots.” 
On one occasion the marching soldiers 
overtook a lone farmer who was driving 
a horse to a sled on which rested a bar- 
rel of nice cool water. According to one 
soldier “we did not ask for a drink, but 
in a few moments the barrel was empty. 
The poor fellow said: ‘I have not a drop 
of water at home, and my wife and chil- 
dren are suffering.’ We felt sorry for 
him, but such is war.” 

As the army prepared to enter Ken- 
tucky, Bragg issued a statement saying 
“Tennesseans, the restoration of your 
capitol and State Government is almost 
accomplished without firing a gun. You 
return to your invaded homes con- 
querers and heroes.” 

The Confederate army entered Ken- 
tucky on September 9th and for the 
most part received a warm welcome. 
Sam Waikins wrote, “J thought they had 
the prettiest girls God ever made. They 
could not do too much for us. They 
had heaps and stacks of cooked rations 
along our route, with wine and cider 
everywhere, and the glad shouts of 
‘hurrah for the Southern Con.’ greeted 


and welcomed us at every house.” 

Bragg was especially determined that 
his men do nothing in Kentucky which 
might discourage the men of that state 
from supporting the Confederate army. 
One young soldier, seeing a tree of ripe 
peaches near the road, jumped the fence 
and picked himself one from a lower 
limb. He was arrested, tried, and sen- 
tenced to be shot before a firing squad. 
Although the men in the army deeply 
resented this action, there was litile 
they could do about it and the sentence 
was carried out. 

Jim Parrott wrote his wife about see- 
ing an execution similar to this one in 
Kentucky. In his letter he said, “J will 
tell you of a site that I Saw the 12 day 
of this month I saw a man Shot to death 
with muskets the Brigade was all or- 
dered to the field where he was Shot 
and then the prisiner was Brought they 
sang and Prade for him he said that he 
was prepared to meet his God in peace 
after they prade they then tuck him and 
led him to a stake and tide him and 12 
guns was discharged at hime 6 was 
loaded with ball and 6 with Blank lods 
he would not let them Blind his eyes. 
Jeneral rite Said that he never Saw a 
gallanter a fellow as he was Jeneral rite 
shed tears when he shuck hands with 
him after he had tide him . . . name 
was rite, he lived in Jackson County.” 

While the enlisted men prospered in 
the light of feminine affection Confed- 
erate officers were noticing a disturbing 
fact about the reception of their army 
by Kentuckians; most of the enthusiasm 
was radiated by people not suited for 
military service. The men who were 
expected to step up and claim the ex- 
tra guns which had been brought along 
were not to be seen, and soon Bragg 
faced a hostile Yankee army with only 
a portion of the force he had antici- 
pated. 

After a series of marches and counter 
marches in which both Bragg and 
Buell, the Federal commander, lost each 
other, portions of the two armies faced 
each other outside the little town of 
Perryville. The weather continued dry 
and the battle of Perryville would re- 
volve around the possession of a few 
pools of water which somehow had sur- 
vived the drying rays of the autumn 
sun. 

The Confederates were greatly out- 
numbered but they made up in deter- 
mination what they lacked in strength 
and after a few hours fighting held the 
field. To the men who had never seen 
battle before the aftermath was more 
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iorrible than the fighting itself. Men 
orn apart by the cannon of the enemy 
ay all around as far as the eye could 
ee. The dead of both armies lay min- 
‘led among the scarred trees and bro- 
ken equipment. Men who walked over 
he field stopped suddenly in their at- 
tempt to locate the faint whispers of 
the dying. The moon cast a sickening 
pallor over the scene and, through the 
smoke that still hovered above the field, 
its beams were reflected from the un- 
closed eyes of the dead. Men who had 
ot known battle before stood around 
and waited as if some magic command 
would sound to cause those who had 
so recently walked and fought by their 
side to rise up and continue the game 
of war. The living saw in the eyes of 
the dead what they had never seen 
before: the unbelievable finality of 
death. 

But there were other ways to look at 
it. War was supposed to mean killing 
and in reality it was the dead lying 
around that made war glorious for 
those who survived. Some of the more 
practical minded Rebs surveyed the 
dead Yanks for articles of clothing and 
when a good pair of boots were spotted 
they were unceremoniously appropri- 
ated. When some Rebel regiments got 
through appropriating clothing it was 
difficult to tell whether the dead were 
Yanks or Rebs. 

During the night Bragg received in- 
formation which led him to believe it 
was time to pull out; in the early 
morning hours the troops prepared to 
withdraw from the field they had so 
valiantly won. The wounded who could 
walk were helped off by the withdraw- 
ing troops, but most of the others were 
left behind to become captives of the 
army they had helped to defeat. There 
was not time to bury the dead and they 
lay on the field for four days until the 
residents of Perryville placed them in 
one giant grave. 

Perryville added to the already 
abundant lore of the Confederate 
\rmy. There was the tale of the drum- 
mer boy who put down his drum, 
picked up the gun of a fallen soldier, 
and took his place in the firing line: 

When General Maney approached 
the boy the next day he asked him, 
“What did you do during the battle?” 


The boy answered, “Why, I beat the 
drum.” 


Maney then asked, “Well, when the 
men started to charge, what did you 


do?’ 
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To this the boy said, “I beat the 
drum.” 

Maney replied, “But at the last, in 
the desperate fight, what did you do?” 

The youngster looked up and with a 
gleam in his eye he replied, “When 
they fout, I fit.” 

No sooner was the battle ended than 
relatives began descending on Perry- 
ville in one horse wagons, carryalls, or 
whatever they could find to retrieve the 
bodies of their dead and wounded. 
Fathers looked through the dead hoping 
on the one hand to quickly end their 
morbid search while on ther other not 
wishing to erase what hope there was 
that their son had survived the battle. 

Mrs. John Sullivan of Pulaski re- 
ceived word that her husband had been 
left on the field for dead. The deter- 
mined woman hunted among the dead 
and wounded until she found her hus- 
band, lifted him to her shoulder, and 
carried him to a hospital where she 
succeeded in nursing him back to 
health. Her efforts were frustrated only 
by the capture of her party as they 
sought to reach their home at Pulaski. 
The family spent the next few months 
in a Yankee prison. 

Meanwhile the trip out of Kentucky 
was progressing slowly. Food was 
scarce; men began to break rank in 
search for something to eat; morale was 
not too high. Some outfits were lucky 
enough to have their own cattle and 
these were driven along in front as the 
disheartened troops moved south. Col. 
A. J. Vaughn of the 13th Tennessee 
wrote, “The retreat out of Kentucky was 
one of the greater trial and hardship 
than any other made during the war. 
Over a rough and barren country, with- 
out shoes and thinly clad, with scarcely 
anything to eat, the suffering was great.” 

One soldier wrote, “We would usually 
stop at some branch or other about 
breakfast time, and all wash our hands 
and faces and eat breakfast, if we hod 
any, and then commence our weary trip 
again. If we halted for one minute, 
every soldier would drop down and 
resting on his knapsack, would go to 
sleep.” 

The Colonel of the Fifth Confederate 
Regiment from Memphis wrote, “J saw 
my brave men walk along the rocky 
road with bleeding feet hungry, and 
ragged, and with no commisary or 
quartermaster to curse.” 

The trip through East Tennessee was 
made even more unpleasant by the 
ever present threat of bushwackers. 
Many stranded Confederate soldiers fell 


victim to the bitterness that these 
mountaineers felt toward the Confed- 
eracy. The results were terrible to 
behold. Wiley Wood, of the Sixth Ten- 
nessee, was wounded at Perryville and 
as he was being evacuated fell from the 
back of the wagon in which he was 
riding. “As soon as the army passed, 
the bushwackers entered the town in 
which he was left, and taking the des- 
perately wounded man hanged him to 
a tree until he was dead. Then they 
filled his body with bullets and left it 
as food for birds of prey.” 

As the soldiers approached their 
homes they wanted desperately to be 
furloughed but Bragg’s discipline did 
not allow for this luxury. But if Bragg 
could keep the troops from going home, 
it did not necessarily follow that he 
could keep the families away from the 
army. Once again the camps became 
reunion ground for anxious relatives 
seeking word from their soldiers. 

Men from each regiment were dis- 
patched home to procure clothing. This 
was done, Capt. Jim Womack wrote in 
his diary, because the folks at home 
“were regarded as a much more reliable 
source from whom we might draw than 
the general government, it being at this 
time rather poorly supplied.” 

Soon the Confederate Army arrived 
at Murfreesboro. It had ended a rough 
and fruitless campaign. In a few months 
it would again prepare for battle. Sub- 
stantially the same men would partici- 
pate; only the scene of action and the 
casualties would be new. 


Monroe Bearden Papers 
‘Papers written by the father of Capt. N. 
Monroe Bearden, 8th Tennessee Regiment) 
The elder Bearden was on the town 
square at Fayetteville when he received 
word of his son’s wound, Without return- 
ing home he set out at once for Murfrees- 
boro. After riding all night through 
miserable weather, he arrived at Mur- 
freesboro and found his son in Cheatham 
Division Hospital. The next day the 
wounded boy’s mother and sister arrived 


by wagon from their home in Lincoln 
County. 
Entry No. 1—Clear, found Monroe 


in Cheatham Division Hospital at which 
place hundreds of our poor Boys lay 
wounded in every conceivable maner— 
my wife and Elef has arrived 

Entry No. 2—Monroe seems to be 
doing well, many deaths among the 
wounded, moved Monroe to a room 
which I rented, he seemed quite com- 
fortable after the change of quarters. 

Entry No. 3—Monroe much worse— 
I lost all hope of his recovery. God who 
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could describe my feelings just to think 
of giving up my dear boy, the very one 
on whose manly form I expected to 
lean on in an old age. About 11 or 
12 OC PM I told my dear Boy that he 
was doomed to die, he said he was not 
aware of it. Asked how long he had to 
live—I told him I did not know—that 
death was not on him at that time—he 
seemed perfectly resigned to his fate 
O God this is the hardest trial of my 
life. 

Entry No. 4—4Oc 20 mi AM died in 
the north end Room of Dr. Tomkins 
residence, Capt. Napoleon Monroe 
Bearden Capt. of Co E 8th Tennessee 
Vojunteers ... 

Entry No. 5—Clear and_ pleasant 
about 2 OC PM deposited the case con- 
taining the remains of my dear Son, 
N.M.Bearden in the vault prepared for 
its reception in my garden. He was in 
a wonderful state of preservation taking 
into consideration the length of time 
since his death—O how natural that 
manly, Brave and pleasant features did 
look to an all most broken hearted Par- 
ent. Brothers and Sisters the recollect— 
of this day are burned in my feelings. 


Lee Edwards Papers 

Dear Ma... You was a talking about 
how we slept we all sleep very well 
there is only twelve of us in our mess 
and that is a plenty I think dont you 
You wanted to know how I stood that 
cold spell I done very well I did not 
think it was so powerful cold . . . You 
wanted to know whether I had clothes 
enough. I have got plenty I had a 
pair of socks on when I left that was a 
little holy about the heels you may send 
me a pair of socks by the first chance 
tell Pa that he may send me a pair of 
half soles to put on my boots . . . Dear 
Ma ... Ma you wanted to know what 
was the condition of my pants they are 
not worn out bad only a little in the 
seat and I think I can make out a 
month or two with them. 


The Author 


Bob Womack, 
who collected the 


letters from Civil 
War soldiers, says 
he has been inter- 
ested in the Civil 
War since his high 
school days. He 
grew up listening 
to the older gener- 
ation in his family 
tell stories about the great conflict. 
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meet EXPLORING THE NEW WORLD 
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EXPLORING AMERICAN NEIGHBORS 


EXPLORING AMERICAN NEIGHBORS is the newest in the Follett New Uni- 


fied Social Studies Series. 


ANNOTATED TEACHER'S EDITIONS are available for some of the texts. 


CHARLES GREER, JR., 311 Apollo Drive, Murfreesboro, Tennessee 
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Tennessee played an important part in the Civil War. Here are 
some quick facts you and the children in your 
school will want to know. 


1. Tennessee was the last Confederate 
state to secede from the Union. 

2. It furnished more men to the Con- 
federacy than any other southern state— 
a total of 186,000,652 men to the Con- 
federate Armed Forces and 31,092 to 
the Armed Forces of the Union. 

3. A total of 52 native Tennesseans 
became general officers for the Con- 
federacy: at the end of the war, three 
were corps commanders and twelve com- 
manded divisions. 

4. During the Civil War period Ten- 
nessee furnished to the Union a Presi- 
dent of the United States (Andrew 
Johnson), an Admiral of the Navy, a 
general officer of the cavalry who held 
a permanent commission in the Navy, 
and several others of prominence. 

5. A native of Tennessee was Post- 
master General of the Confederacy. 

6. Tennessee was the most “fought- 


over” of any of the southern states ex- 
cept Virginia. A. total of 774 battles, 
engagements, or skirmishes took place 
within its borders. 


7. It was the only southern state to 
be fully occupied by Union forces dur- 
ing the majority of the war. 

8. Tennessee was the only state to 
fight most of the war with a Confeder- 
ate “government in exile”. 

The war gave the nation some heroes 
of storybook fame—including Tennes- 
seans: Sam Davis of near Smyrna, whose 
heroism is commemorated by a statue 
on Capitol Hill; Nathan Bedford For- 
rest, whose successful campaigns are 
studied by military experts for their 
brilliance in planning and execution; 
and (on the Union side) Admiral David 
Glasgow Farragut of near Knoxville, 
who damned the torpedoes as he 
steamed into Mobile Bay. 
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Nashville A.C.E. 
Is Working For 
Public Kindergartens 


By James W. Costextxo, Publicity Chairman, 
Tennessee Association for Childhood Education 


The following is a report by Harold 
Cauthern, Legislative Chairman, Nash- 
ville Branch, A.C.E.: 

The Nashville Branch of Association 
for Childhood Education has continued 
active interest in behalf of a public 
kindergarten program in Tennessee. An 
open meeting with the Board of Educa- 
tion was held last year. 

Two meetings have been devoted to 
kindergartens this year: At the October 
convention of the Middle Tennessee 
Education Association the A.C.E. Sec- 
tion highlighted kindergartens; the 
Nashville Branch participated in a panel 
discussion. At Clemons School in No- 
vember a demonstration by a kinder- 
garten class from David Lipscomb Col- 
lege was followed by a discussion led 
by Margaret Leonard, Principal of the 
Elementary Department. 

On November 29, 1960 the Nashville 
Association assisted by representatives 
of thirteen local, state, and national 
associations interviewed the Davidson 
County delegation to the Tennessee 
General Assembly. The representatives 
and their organizations were as follows: 
Gean Morgan, Nashville Council for 
the Education of Children Under Six; 
Mrs. C. E. Backstrom, Tennessee As- 
sociation for Children Under Six; James 
Costello, publicity chairman, State As- 
sociation for Childhood Education; 
Arline Cornette, president, Tennessee 
Congress of Parents and Teachers; 
Anabel Tidwell, vice-president, Middle 
Tennessee Association for Childhood 
Education representing kindergartens; 
Dr. Maycie K. Southall, legislative chair- 
man, Tennessee Division of the Ameri- 
can University Women; Mary Bruce, 
Nashville Branch of American Associa- 
tion of University Women; Ruth Mc- 
Donald, Nashville Branch of American 
Association of University Women; 
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Almattie Settle, president, Davidson 
County Branch of Association for Child- 
hood Education; Walton Ward, presi- 
dent, Davidson County Council of 
Parents and Teachers; Elizabeth Hale, 
president, Nashville Branch, Association 
for Childhood Education; Emma Rut- 
ledge, legislative chairman, Delta Kappa 
Gamma; Harold Cauthen, legislative 
chairman, Nashville Branch, Association 
for Childhood Education. 

In December Frank Bass of TEA and 
Joe Morgan, State Commissioner of Edu- 
cation, were interviewed by committees 
from the Nashville Association. The 
purpose of this interview was to inform 
them of the tremendous interest in 
kindergartens and to solicit their support 
in promoting a kindergarten program. 

Frequent oral reports have been given 
to Superintendent W. H. Oliver of the 
Nashville City School. 

The local association has paid mem- 
bership dues for a representative to the 
Council for the Education of Children 
Under Six. 

The possibilities for using a part of 
federal funds that may be made avail- 
able hinge upon the interest and action 
of local boards of education. 


What Have You Done About 
Kindergartens For Tennessee? 
The Association For Childhood Edu- 
cation would like to hear from other 
organizations that interested in 
kindergartens for Tennessee and would 
like to know their programs or progress 
in obtaining kindergartens for their 
community. 


are 


Send your correspondence, as soon as 
possible, to: James W. Costello, State 
Publicity Chairman, Association for 
Childhood Education, 6311 Henry Ford 
Drive, Nashville 9, Tennessee. 
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Dr. Quill E. Cope 


MTSC Golden Jubilee 





% 4 


Aerial View of MTSC Campus in Murfreesboro. Since Murfreesboro was 
an important battle area during the Civil War, many visitors and several 
Centennial events are planned for. 


Ft. Rucker, Alabama. 


And A Plan For the Future 


By GENE SLOAN 


A committee is now working on plans 
for Middle Tennessee State College’s 
fiftieth anniversary celebration. This 
Golden Jubilee will begin with a con- 
vocation program in September 1961 
and will include home-coming, alumni 
programs, and community appreciation 
events during the year. 

More than 6,000 alumni of the college 
have been invited to participate in the 
celebration and in expansion plans for 
their Alma Mater. Alumni clubs have 
been organized from Washington, D. 
C. to Miami. Emphasis is being placed 
on recognition of alumni achievement 
through a quarterly bulletin and by an 
annual citation of three distinguished 
graduates. Those chosen last year were 
President-emeritus Q. M. Smith, Senator 
Albert Gore, and Frank E. Bass, Execu- 
tive Secretary of the Tennessee Educa- 
tion Association. 

Middle Tennessee has long had a 


plan for the future. It includes new 
plant facilities with an enlarged faculty 
and emphasis on a strong curriculum 
and high academic achievement. 
M.T.S.C.’s basic plan was initiated by 
President-emeritus Smith. Since Smith’s 
retirement, the present head of the col- 
lege, Dr. Quill E. Cope, has tailored 
the plan to fit the rising trend in enroll- 
ment and the increased demands of the 
expanding area served by the college. 

The over-all plan called for an out- 
lay of $7,900,000 in capital funds over 
a 13-year period (1957-1970) . One phase 
has been realized: four new dormitories, 
a new business building, a fine arts 
building, and a modern library have 
been completed (at a cost of $1,677,000.) 

The second phase has been changed 
somewhat to meet the pressing needs 
of the college. The erection of two ad- 
ditional women’s dormitories and a new 
vocational home economics building (to 
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MTSC Aviation Workshop members i 
spect the armament of a helicopter | 
































supplement the Home Living Center) 
became imperative; work on both of 
these projects will begin this summer. 
Construction of a speech, drama, and 
foreign language building with an audi- 
torium has also been approved by the 
State Board of Education. 

“We want to make every dollar ex- 
pended count doubly if possible”, Dr. 
Cope says. “Our studies are aimed at 
utilizing each inch of available space 
and extending our work day with addi- 
tional night classes while expanding our 
faculty and curriculum. High academic 
achievement at MTSC will be a para- 








One of Five Field Trips made during the Aerospace 
was to the AEDC in Tullahoma. Here the group views a replica of the 














7. a 


Workshop in 1960 


Wright Brothers’ wind tunnel (Note the contrast of its size with that of 
the huge test facility in the background) . 


mount demand for the future.” 

In 1956 the college enrollment went 
over 2,000 for the first time in the 
school’s history. In 1960 the fall semes- 
ter enrollment was 2,855. The equated 
registration projected for 1961 is 3,031. 

Five outstanding programs have been 
planned for the summer of 1961: 

The National Science Foundation In- 
stitute in Mathematics Science, 
June 5 to August 18. 

The Tennessee Bureau of Aeronautics 
and Civil Air Patrol workshops for two 
groups, June 12 to July 12. 

The conference and workshop in 


and 


MTSC’s Science Institute and Aerospace workshops bring many promi- 
nent scientists to the campus each summer. At a dinner last year Dr. 
Elred Wiser, director of the Science Institute, and Dr. Bealer Smotherman, 
director of the aviation workshop, flanked Dr. Wernher von Braun, who 
lectured at the workshops. Others in the picture are Col. Frederick Sutter- 
lin, commander of the Sewart Air Force Base, and James Omohundro, 
Federal Aviation Agency director for Tennessee. At this meeting Dr. von 
Braun stated that America would make a space probe with an astronaut 
in 1961—the first public announcement of the time schedule for this work. 
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Guidance and Counseling, June 26 to 
July 12. 

Music and Art workshops. 

A special offering for the conversion 
of general home economics certificates 
to Smith-Hughes Vocational home eco- 
nomics certificates. 

The summer program will also in- 
clude a complete semester offering in 
biology, chemistry, or physics for each 
term of summer schoo] (thus enabling 
the student to complete a full year dur- 
ing the summer session. 

The college will also continue offer- 
ing the summer tours in social science. 
These tours make it possible for many 
teachers to enjoy a pleasant vacation, 
broaden their horizons, add depth to 
their teaching, and (at the same time) 
earn undergraduate or graduate resident 
credit in social science. This year Dr. 
Ed Baldwin has planned two tours to 
run simultaneously. The first is called 
the “Grand Western Field Trip” and 
will cover 19 states and include brief 
excursions into Canada and Mexico. 
The second (which also covers much of 
the same itenerary) is described as the 
“Hawaiian Field Trip”. While the 
“Grand Western Field Trip” party is 
motoring down the West Coast, the 
“Hawaiian” party will fly to Hawaii for 
seven days in America’s newest state. 
The trip will include a visit to Pearl 
Harbor. 


The summer program will also in- 
clude the invitational band and chorus 
clinics for high schoo] musicians. These 
clinics have been sponsored for the last 
eight years by the College music de- 
partment (under the direction of Neil 
Wright) . 
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The Books Children 


Select For Themselves 


Children like books for many rea- 
sons—almost as many different reasons 
as there are children. 

Children haven’t changed and books 
haven’t changed in what they can do 
for children. There are now more books 
for children—more good books and 
more mediocre books. We must encour- 
age children to discover the good books. 
We who love books know there is no 
joy like sharing a wonderful book with 
a child. 

Children’s interests vary. In our li- 
brary one child may be reading a book 
of some far away country, another a 
book of sports, another a book of science, 
and another a family story. This is 
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By Sara ANDREWS, 
head of the Children’s Department, 
Nashville Public Library 


wonderful; and this is what makes work- 
ing with children very, very, pleasant. 

Children are curious; children are in- 
dividuals; children are loyal; children 
do not care whether an author is famous 
or not! They are honest in expressing 
themselves about authors. 

Many children go through phases. 
They want nothing but horse stories, 
or mystery stories, or train stories, or 
dinosaur stories. Be patient, parents! 
Interests will change and children can 
be guided into some other interests. 

Some children like quiet books; some 
like humor. Children who have never 
enjoyed reading can often discover the 
joy of reading in a humorous story. 


Reading for fun is something all of 
us want for children. If we want chil- 
dren to read, we must give them books. 
Surround them with books—all kinds 
of books. Make books so much a part 
of their lives that they will soon feel 
they cannot live without them. Buy 
books, or borrow books from the li- 
brary. Books are necessary for the hap- 
piness and contentment of all children. 

“There is no frigate like a book 

To take us lands away, 

Nor any coursers like a page 

Of prancing poetry.” 

—Emily Dickinson 


Avid readers will read anything in 
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print. It is the children who do not 
enjoy reading who lose interest. 

Children like good print. The way a 
book looks is very important. Large or 
thick books with whole pages of text 
with few pictures often discourage chil- 
dren before they read a word of the 
book. A book must be attractive and 
look readable. The title of the book 
should be interesting and eye-catching. 

Sometimes children will not read 
books in their parents’ library but will 
enjoy the same titles from a community 
library. The reason may be, and prob- 
ably is, due to poor print and unat- 
tractive illustrations in the _ older 
editions. Books are much more attractive 
now than they ever have been. Good 
beginnings, attractive titles, good print, 
and nice illustrations make them read- 
able and appealing to children. 

The writer shoui:! be enthusiastic and 
the book characters should seem real. 
Mysteries do not hurt children. Most 
of them are nothing more than adven- 
ture stories. One seldom finds murder 
in a child’s mystery book. Most of them 
have just enough mystery to give sus- 
pense: the titles are such as to catch the 
chiid’s interest. 

Children now seem to be interested 
in modern stories and the world around 
them. Some very well written historic 
stories are ever popular. Historic stories 
are especially acceptable if read aloud 
to children. Stories of space seem to be 
losing favor with children. There are 
few good space stories written for chil- 
dren. 

Almost all children enjoy stories about 
animals. Children seem to be close to 


Puppet Show 


One of the activities carried on by 
the Children’s Department is a reg- 
ular series of marionette shows. The 


and marionettes become 


very real for the children, as you can 
see from these candid camera shots. 
(Many times the children run to the 
stage and offer advice to the hero or 
heroine!) . 


—Photographs by Uchida 


animals and stories of pets never seem 
to lose popularity. 

During the picture-book age, boys 
and girls like the same kinds of books 
with the exception of mechanical sub- 
jects for boys. Then when they are 
older and begin to read for themselves 
their interests change. Girls will read 
books boys read, plus little girl stories. 
Little girls seem to like stories about 
pets, families, little girls, ballet, dolls, 
adopted children, and fairy tales. Boys 
the same age like science, biographies, 
sports, and hobbies. 

All children like factual books. They 
want facts and they even enjoy reading 
encyclopedias. Girls eleven up begin 
reading stories of romance. Boys ten up 
like adventure. Adventure could be any 
book that has exciting or unusual ex- 
periences in it. Adventure and action 
belong together. 

Children often like old stories, stories 
their parents read and talk about. In 
old stories there is continuity and a 
sense of security. And children today 
feel a need for security. 

Books teach children tolerance—toler- 
ance of other peoples, other customs, 
and other ideas. Fairy tales can and 
often do give an understanding of other 
peoples. Children like books about 
other children and their problems. The 
lessons of thoughtfulness, fairness, and 
kindness brought out in books make 
impressions as nothing else can. 

Children like books that are well 
written and they are thrilled with new 
words and beautiful words. Words in 
stories help a child with his speaking 
vocabulary. 


About the Author 


Sara Andrews, who wrote about children 
and books for us this month, is an 
authority on children’s reading habits. 
The Children’s Department at the Nash- 
ville Public Library is a joy to “spy on”. 
Delightful murals march around the 
walls; a ‘Mouse House’ decorates a 
hole in the baseboard; a “Hansel and 
Gretel Sugar House” may appear any 
time on one of the higher tables; and 
anytime and all the time children and 
books will be around the lower tables. 
The Children’s Library looks the way 
a children’s library should—as if it was 
created with children in mind. It was— 
and the children recognize it and flock 
there to read, watch the marionette 
shows, check out books on their very 
own cards, and become part of a read- 
ing world. 
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tudent NEA—A Call For 


Professional Readiness 


By Ricuarp M. CArriGAn, 
Director of Student NEA 


National Education Association, Washington, D. C. 


The current decade poses great chal- 
lenges and opportunities to educators. 
There are many evidences that a new 
Age of Education is in progress. How 
can new educational staff members 
better meet the challenges of the 60's? 
How can they better take advantage of 
their opportunities? Part of the answer 
to each of these questions will be re- 
corded not only by how they perform 
in the schools and related offices, but 
also by how they take their place within 
the framework of a united profession, 
for members of any profession clearly 
have a dual role. 

The challenges and opportunities 
stem in part from failure of many edu- 
cators to accept and fulfill their general 
responsibilities as members of the pro- 
fession. This conclusion highlighted a 
significant NEA research study published 
in 1956. The study drew an interesting 
picture of the Beginning Teacher. One 
side of the profile showed the beginners 
to be a better-than-ever prepared group 
in terms of amount of college educa- 
tion. The other side, however, under- 
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scored the important fact that little 
knowledge of or interest in association 
activities was being acquired during pre- 
service education. “Learning about and 
becoming interested in professional or- 
ganizations,” the report said, ‘takes 
place after the teacher begins to teach.” 


Professional Readiness 


Certainly one criterion of professional 
status for any occupational group is the 
existence of formal association. How- 
ever, a key question pointed up by the 
study was not whether teaching is a 
profession, but whether teachers act as 
members of a profession. “A man is 
not what he thinks he is, but what he 
thinks, he is.” The NEA survey showed 
first-year teachers to be ready to func- 
tion as directors of learning in the class- 
room. But the survey also indicated 
that beginning teachers’ neglect of pro- 
fessional responsibilities (responsibilities 
which require co-operative effort in 
working with the local, state, and na- 
tional education associations) had de- 


veloped into a real problem. 
Accordingly, since 1957 the profession 
has had an agency designed specifically 
to develop readiness for the professional 
role of the educator outside the class- 
This agency, the Student Na- 
tional Education Association, is the 
professional association for college and 
university students preparing to teach. 
Today more than 70,000 students 
actively engaged in preparation for edu- 
cational roles make up its members. Its 
basic units of organization are the more 
than 840 college and university student 
education associations jointly chartered 
by the NEA and respective state educa- 
tion associations. These local student 
education associations are also organized 
as student state education associations. 
The statewide student organizations 
send representatives to the annual meet- 
ing of the Council of State Presidents. 
Council members also participate in the 
national TEPS conference and the NEA 
convention. The Council is the means 
by which the program at the national 
level is stimulated and developed. It 


room. 
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serves as the medium through which 
student members and student state or- 
ganizations share in the experiences of 
NEA and its constituent groups. The 
Council elects seven national officers 
who make up the Student NEA Execu- 
tive Committee. These student leaders 
plan, co-ordinate, and conduct the work 
of the national organization. A number 
of study committees have recently been 
instituted to function in the interim 
between the annual national leadership 
conferences. 

The Student NEA is developing a 
mature, functional. program, co-ordin- 
ated with and patterned as closely as 
possible after the NEA and the affiliated 
state and local associations. For pur- 
poses of administration the program is 
assigned to the NCTEPS at the national 
level and to state TEPS commissions or 
other authorized agencies at the state 
level. It aims at introducing the prepar- 
ing teacher, who is still in college, to 
the program and services of professional 
organizations at local, state, and national 
levels. Student NEA members are seek- 
ing more effective ways to develop 
readiness as new staff members for in- 


volvement in professional association 
activities during their first year of edu- 
cational service. 

The local, state, and national student 
organizations are clinics and laboratories 
in which members develop leadership 
skills and actually engage in real, not 
simulated, professional experiences and 
activities prior to becoming practicing 
educators. Today Student NEA mem- 
bers are working with the profession 
in fostering and encouraging high- 
school FTA clubs in the effort to attract 
top quality candidates to educational 
careers. These coilege students are 
familiarizing themselves with and striv- 
ing to develop those traits of character 
and determination which will permit 
them to live up to the professional Code 
of Ethics. They are giving living en- 
dorsement to the idea of a unified pro- 
fession by requiring evidence of student 
membership in the local and state as- 
sociations as well as in the NEA. They 
are applying a cutting edge in the drive 
to improve teacher education; in insti- 
tutions preparing their members they 
require programs that meet minimum 
accreditation standards set by the pro- 


fession. They are attacking the problems 
of certification and licensing in concert 
with the TEPS movement through a 
co-ordinated program of study. They 
are setting new sights on ways to put 
into their growth and development the 
recommendations emerging from the 
NCTEPS “New Horizons Project.” 

Support of the Student NEA is one 
way the educator of the Sixties can 
meet the challenge of this decade. To 
stimulate commitment to education as 
a life-long career, and to orient students 
preparing for professional roles in edu- 
cation to the dual responsibilities in- 
volved in being a professional person, 
is one way to strike the chains of 
lethargy that have belabored and handi- 
capped educators in the past. 

As a call to professional readiness we 
may properly refer during the years 
ahead to the words of T.M. Stinnett, 
“The Student NEA is aimed at creating 
a momentum for the profession of outer- 
space proportions that will overcome 
for the future and for all time, the 
prosaic pull, not of gravitational resist- 
ance, but of our own profesional climate 
of inertia.” 
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Staff Report: 


Facts About 


Loeal Associations 


Among the 154 public school systems 
in Tennessee there are 132 local edu- 
cation associations. This is because the 
teachers in some city and special] school 
districts combine with teachers in 
county systems to form a single local 
association. 

A questionnaire entitled “Facts About 
Local Associations’ was sent to the 
president of each local association in 
October 1960, and follow-up letters in 
November and December were sent to 
those from whom no reply had been re- 
ceived. The purpose of this question- 
naire was to secure information that 
would enable the staff of the Tennessee 
Education Association to be of more 
service to its members and their local 
associations. Replies were received 
from 107 local associations. The infor- 
mation that follows is based on these 
replies. 


Table I 


RESPONSE TO QUESTIONNAIRE AND VALIDITY OF FINDINGS 


Size of Association 
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More than three-fourths of all asso- 
ciations in each category answered the 
questionnaire; except, in the areas 301- 
700 where only 67 per cent replied and 
700+ where only 57 per cent replied. 
On the basis of the percentage of re- 
plies, many of the items to follow that 
show usage by a majority of associations 
may be considered typical procedure or 
practice in Tennessee. This is not to 
imply that the typical should be fol- 
lowed by all in a given category. Local 
circumstances often require a deviation 
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By Frep J. Crosson 
Director of Research, TEA 


and in many cases the typical may not 
be the best practice. 


I. Meetings 


The study indicates that most asso- 
ciations hold four or five meetings dur- 
ing the school year. There appears to 
be no significant relationship to num- 
ber of meetings and size of associations. 

Associations were asked to specify 
the type meetings they have during the 
year—business only, planned program, 
socials, and combinations. From the re- 
plies it was learned that many associa- 
tions have a variety of types during the 
course of a year with a large majority 
having some planned programs and at 
least one social. Those having business 
only were in a minority. Of the 63 asso- 
ciations that have planned programs 
these programs are usually planned by 
a committee of the association or the 
officers with the assistance of one or 
more members of the supervisory staff 
in the system. 

Among the 59 associations that have 
socials, there are listed such activities 
as banquets during American Education 
Week, the Christmas season, or the 
spring, breakfasis, receptions (particu- 
larly for new teachers), teas, picnics, 
and other outings. 

Some of those who listed combination 
meetings have a refyeshment and social 
period before or after their regular 
meetings. 

Since the exact time of meetings was 
not contained in all replies, informa- 
tion as to the number having afternoon 
or night meetings in the PM category 
cannot be accurately reported. How- 
ever, of those who supplies such infor- 
mation, there are an equal number 
holding afternoon and night meetings. 

The majority (72) of the associa- 


tions reporting have meetings which 
last one to one and one-half hours. The 
thirteen that report meetings of over 
two hours are also part of the 37 whose 
meetings are on in-service time and are 
probably including in the total length 
of their meeting time spent on items 
other than the regular business of the 
association. Twenty-two report length 
of meetings as two hours. 

Thirty-six associations report that all 
of their meetings are held on in-service 
training time and fifty-seven have no 
meetings on this time. The remaining 
fourteen have part of their meetings on 
in-service time but not all. 

Nine systems provide a shorter school 
day on local association meeting days. 
The amount of release time varies from 
fifteen minutes in one system to as much 
as one and one-half hours in another 
system. Of those that specified how 
much the day was shortened, there 
were two who gave thirty minutes to 
one or all schools in the system, one 
that allowed forty-five minutes, and 
four that dismissed an hour earlier. 


Il. Membership 
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{ffl. Local Association Dues 


Dues of local associations range from 
no dues to $45. There was no trend 
evident in this area; however, the most 
frequently mentioned amount was $2.00. 
The activities of an association and the 
size of the association play a signifi- 
cant part in determining the amount of 
local dues. For example, those associa- 
tions that make a partial or full pay- 
ment of delegate expenses to the NEA 
Convention might need higher dues 
than other associations of equal size who 
do not send a delegate. 

In one association the local dues 
range from $1.00 to $4.00 depending on 
the teacher’s college training and in 
another the dues are determined on 
the basis of the teacher’s salary ($3.00, 
$6.00 or $9.00) . 

One association reports that each 
member pays one and one-half per cent 
of the take home pay (gross salary mi- 
nus withholding tax, retirement and 
social security) in two installments—one 
in October and another in April. The 
average payment per member is $45 
a year which is used to pay dues in 
the sectional, state, and national as- 
sociations with the remaining amount 
applied to the budget of the local asso- 
ciation. By this method contributions 
by members of various charity drives 
and worthwhile community projects 
specified in the budget can be delivered 
in one large check. Not only does this 
provide an excellent public relations 
medium, but it also eliminates indi- 
vidual solicitations. 

The most frequently (68) mentioned 
method of collecting dues was by allow- 
ing the amount to be withheld from 
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the teachers’ checks. Most associations 
have a single payment for all dues but 
twenty-two pay in two installments, five 
pay in three installments, and three pay 
in four or more installments. 


IV. Committees 


The frequency and type of commit- 
tees listed are as follows: 

Legislative 99; Public Relations 92; 
Program 83; Social 73; Welfare 52; 
Ethics 52; Citizenship 38; Steering or 
Executive 30; Professional Relations 27; 
Salary and/or Research 18; American 
Education Week 22; Publicity 22; Pub- 
lications or Yearbook 21; Membership 
21. 

Committees listed one or more times 
were: NEA, Tenure, scrapbook, finance, 
budget, federal aid, in-service, constitu- 
tion and by-laws, resolutions, arbitra- 
tion, orientation, necrology, retired 
teachers, international relations, cur- 
riculum, teacher education, defense, 
teacher recruitment, Future Teachers 
Association, athletic, insurance, nomi- 
nating, communications, ACE. As 
you can readily see some of these em- 
brace a part of the first fourteen listed 
and in some instances they may perform 
exactly the same functions. However, 
local situations often call for special 
committees that are unneeded in other 
locals of the state. 

The method of selecting chairmen 
seems to rest mainly with the officers of 
locals, though some are appointed by 
the president while others are elected 
by the association or by members of the 
committee which they chair. The vast 
majority serve one-year terms and have 
not necessarily served on the committee 
previously. There are exceptions which 
provide for staggered terms of commit- 
tee members so that experience is al- 
ways available. 


and 


V.Expenditures 


Expenditures most frequently men- 
tioned were flowers and/or gifts, re- 
freshments, speaker fees, AEW and 
other publications, partial or full pay- 
ment of expense of one or more dele- 
gates to the NEA Convention, and 
partial or full payment of expense of 
delegates to the TEA Representative As- 
sembly. Others mentioned were special 
guests at socials, yearbook or newsletter, 
postage, stationery, etc., legislative pro- 
gram, public relations, attorney's fees, 
future teacher scholarship, treasurer's 
salary, and payment of expenses to 
TEA leadership conference. 


VI. Handbook, Yearbook, 
Directories, and Newsletters 


Forty-three associations publish hand- 
books, yearbooks, or directories either 
as a part of the one produced by the 
system or at the entire expense of the 
association. Some are mimeographed 
and others are published by a printer. 
One association, a large one, publishes 
a newsletter regularly during the year. 
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Planning a trip 
this summer? 


Airline tickets, 
reservations, 
handled promptly, 


professionally . 


A summer vacation in the U.S., 
merely a trip to New York—or a 
trip abroad. 


Write, call or see: 


John C. Caldwell’s 


INTERNATIONAL 
TRAVEL GUIDES 


Professional Bldg. 2000 Warfield Dr. 
Nashville 12, Tenn. 
Phone CYpress 8-2666 


P.S. John Caldwell is author of the 
famed Let’s Visit books, used in schools 
from coast to coast. 




















Audio -Visual Aids 


Controlled Reader has been at Cohn 
High School for three years and those 
of us whe have used this mechanical 
device do not want to be without it. 
We will roll up our sleeves to do battle 
at the mention of removing it from our 
school. 

The machine has been used _ in 
seventh, eighth, and ninth grade classes. 
The first year we ran an informal ex- 
periment which | shall mention later. 
[he second year five groups of students 
were involved, in connection with their 
English classes. At present we have al- 
most a full schedule of operation. 

Now in case you are thinking, “Here's 
the answer to all our reading questions,” 
I hasten to disillusion you. Controlled 
Reader is not a panacea; it is not a 
hokus-pokus trick; it is not an instant 
bleach, removing every stain of reading 
deficiency. But it is one mode of at- 
tack—and a good one, we think. 

Projectors are interesting to our 
youngsters. Because of television they 
are accustomed to watching a screen. 
Every group has been intrigued with the 


By Roserta L. Harris, Teacher of 
English and history, Cohn School, Nashville 


idea of reading a story from a movie 
projector. 

The machine is simple in its opera- 
tion. Personally I have a very low 
mechanical quotient. If I can operate 
a machine with ease, any teacher can. 
Actually I trained a boy—one of the 
unwilling readers—to set up the machine 
and distribute the few needed supplies. 
\fterwards I had only to say, “Frank, 
time to read”. Frankie took over. 

Teachers appreciate check-up ques- 
tions which are easy to administer and 
to correct. Here again, Controlled 
Reader has anticipated our need for 
accuracy with brevity. After the class 
has read a story, I read the questions 
aloud. Responses call for simple plus or 
minus (or letter designations in the case 
of multiple choice answers). The stu- 
dents mark their answers on_ sheets 
which I have duplicated, check their 
answers as I read the correct responses, 
and record their own scores for that 
story. About six minutes are needed! A 
less complicated system is hard to imag- 
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Here are the questions about Controlled Reader: 


Do we use it? 


Do we like it? 


Does it solve all our reading problems? 


Do we see benefits from its use? 


The next question will probably be, 
“What kind of material do they read?” 

In teaching remedial reading I have 
found that the hardest task is tracking 
down suitable books and other materials. 
They must be simple in vocabulary and 
sentence structure, concrete and definite 
in idea. BUT—these readings must iden- 
tify with the interests of teen-age stu- 
dents. No junior high youngster will be 
truly challenged by a book or story 
such as his kid brother or sister is read- 
ing in the elementary school. The fact 
that he cannot read the texts of his own 
grade further compounds his distaste 
for all reading. 

Controlled Reader has _ produced 
stories which these students like, which 
they can read, which they can and do 
discuss maturely. Many of my students 
have been as surprised as they were 
pleased to discover they could participate 
in a real discussion. Never before had 
they been able to comprehend, even 
though they might have “read the 
words”’, 

Lest anyone feel by now that this 
gadget is for under par readers only, I 
will mention two benefits especially 
pertinent to top flight students. We 
know that a strong power of concen- 
tration is essential for increasing de- 
mands upon a student. Few of us 
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come fully equipped with this power, 
as Minerva, full grown, from the brain 
of Zeus. Concentration is hard to do, 
hard to explain, hard to teach. Here, 
then, is training and practice in a 
necessary skill. And we do not even 
have to say, “Drill”. You will see con- 
centration from the start, and you will 
see it intensified as students move from 
story to story in their reading. 

A second value to the superior stu- 
dent—the one who is going to college— 
is the matter of speed. He is able in 
these sessions to practice phrase read- 
ing at an ever increasing speed. The 
concept of phrase reading is so nebulous 
that most of our students never even 
know what we mean. With the Con- 
trolled Reader scanning procedure, 
they do phrase reading, or even line- 
reading, without realizing it. 

What are the observable results of a 
series of sessions with this machine? 
Originally we set up three experimental 
groups of seventh grade students, using 
Iowa Silent Reading Tests, and I.Q. 
scores from elementary school. Against 
these we established comparabie con- 
trol groups. No technical study was 
attempted, no statistics compiled ex- 
cept in a most informal manner. Group 
A-—high I.Q. and achievement—gained 
slightly above prediction. Group B— 





1.Q. below 85, reading 3.2 to 6.1—gained 
several months in tested reading skills. 
Their greatest progress was in attitude 
toward reading, and study in general. 
It was in Group C that we felt the 


rewards to be almost unbelievable. 
These students seemed to have the 
potential for success in school. Their 
I.Q. ranged 90—106. All were at grade 
norm, or above, in arithmetic; all were 
under-achievers in reading. Here we 
met the old “chicken-egg” riddle: emo- 
tional problems because they can’t 
read?; or can’t read because they have 
emotional blocks? With one exception 
these twenty youngsters did progress, 
did read, and did glow with their un- 
accustomed success! They have con- 
tinued to read. They are ninth graders 
this year. They are performing accep- 
tably in most cases; they are finding 
pleasure in learning! 


Do we use Controlled Reader? Yes. 
Do we like it? Yes. 


Does it solve all our reading prob- 
lems? No. 
Do we find it beneficial? Yes. 


Do we intend to be without it? No. 
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People- Events - Ideas 





The President and The Educators 


In his message to Congress, Presi- 
dent Kennedy said, ““We cannot ob- 
tain more and better teachers—and 
our children should have the best— 
unless steps are taken to increase 
teachers’ salaries’’. 

The day after the President sent 
to Congress the School Assistance 
Act of 1961, officers of the American 
Association of School Administrators 
and officers of the NEA called at the 
White House to express their ap- 
preciation and pledge their support. 
Among those present to thank the 


New Guide to 
Children’s Books 


Helen C. Oeschger, supervisor of 
libraries, department of instruction, 
public schools, Omaha, Nebraska, has 
just issued a new guide to children’s 
books according to ACEI. Miss Oes- 
chger’s guide, calied Children’s Books 
for $1.25 or Less, is published by ACEI. 
32 pages. 75 cents. (Note: ACEI’s new 
address is 3615 Wisconsin Avenue, N.W., 
Washington 16, D. C.). 
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President for “lifting the sights of 
the American people” on education 
were: (from left) James L. Mc- 
Caskill, NEA assistant executive 
secretary, NEA; Philip J. Hickey, 
former president, AASA; Benjamin 
C. Willis, incoming president, AASA; 
William G. Carr, NEA executive 
secretary; President Kennedy; Clarice 
Kline, NEA president; Abraham 
Ribicoff, Secretary of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare; and Finis E. 
Engleman, AASA executive secre- 
tary. 


Teachers’ Salaries— 
1960-61 Average 


The Research Division of the Na- 
tional Education Association compiled 
average teacher salaries by states and 
found the national average to be $5,389., 
for the current school year. California, 
with an average of $6,900., surged ahead 
of last year’s leader, Alaska, now second 
with an annual average of $6,700. The 
national average increased $230. over 
the 1959-60 salary schedules, $10. more 


than the previous year’s increase.—from 
Education U.S.A. dated 3/2/61 


Classroom Teachers’ 
National Conference 


The eighteenth Classroom Teachers 
National Conference will be held July 
2-14 at Glassboro State College, Glass- 
boro, New Jersey. The conference is 
jointly sponsored by Glassboro State 
College and the NEA Department of 
Classroom Teachers. Theme of the pro- 
gram at both general and specialized 
sessions will be ‘““Teaching Is Our Pro- 
fession”. Educational leaders will ex- 
plore instructional methods, professional 
development, and leadership training. 
Scheduled activities for “free time’ in- 
clude an evening at the Camden Music 
Circus, a picnic July 4, a bus trip 
through Southern New Jersey, a boat 
trip on the Delaware River, square 
dancing, and several social events. 

Glassboro is located just 20 miles from 
Philadelphia—which means that teachers 
will be within easy reach of the histor- 
ical treasures of Independence Square, 
Franklin Institute, and other museums. 

Write to NEA Department of Class- 
room Teachers, 1201 Sixteenth Street, 
N.W., Washington, D. C., for additional 
information about costs, inservice train- 
ing credit, or undergraduate college 


credit. 


New Booklet Examines 
School Fire Hazards 


There have been only five fatal school 
fires since 1935, but in that period more 
than 76,000 school fires have been re- 
ported and any one of these, in the 
wrong combination of circumstances, 
might have turned out worse than the 
Chicago catastrophe which took the lives 
of 95 school children. 

Fire is possible in any school, accord- 
ing to a detailed report called School 
Fires: An Approach to Life Safety. It 
identifies the likeliest hazard to life 
resulting from fires not as being “burned 
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ip”, but as smoke and toxic gases. Sec- 
ond is heat and, finally, flame. 

The 59-page profusely illustrated 
book finds that these hazards can be 
controlled provided the, time needed 
for escape from fire is adequate. The 
three basic tools available for control, 
it suggests, are: (1) physical changes in 
the makeup of schools; (2) the addition 
of earlier detection and alarm devices; 
and (3) trained, disciplined behavior 
by the people involved. 

A three-part recommendation for life 
safety, therefore, involves: (1) the elimi- 
nation of known hazards; (2) provision 
for escape by prompt detection, alarm, 
and evacuation; and (3) installation of 
control devices to stop or retard the 
spread of fire and provide the margin 
of time needed for escape. 


Television Learn-to-Read 
Course Starts on WLAC- 
TV May 8 


Beginning May 8, Learn-to-Read les- 
sons will be telecast from 6:00 to 6:30 
A.M. each Monday, Wednesday, and 
Friday on WLAC-TV. The television 
lessons will be based on the “each one 
teach one” system developed by world- 
famous Dr. Frank C. Laubach. There 
will be ninety-eight lessons and it is 
believed that adults who cannot even 
read or write when the course starts will, 
by taking part in all the programs, be 
able to read at a third or fourth grade 
level. The Nashville Council of Jewish 
Women is assisting in recruiting teachers, 
setting up viewing centers, enrolling stu- 
dents, and keeping records. Robert E. 
Collins, executive secretary of the Foun- 
dation for World Literacy, conducted 
a March workshop in Nashville and 
helped with the organization of the 
program in Nashville. The T-V lessons 
will be available to an estimated 83,000 
illiterates in the WLAC-TV viewing 
area. 


End of an Era 


Education U.S.A. predicts that  or- 
ganized, systematic In-Service education 
programs will be highly developed in 
the decade of the 60’s. Basing predic- 
tions on interviews with the U.S. Office 
of Education and a new article in 
School Life, the newsletter also fore- 
casts. “Standards for training and se- 
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Speech Improvements 





Through Fun Situations 


These two types of joyous activity which help solve 
speech problems even before child is aware he has a problem are 
culled from speech teacher Roberta M. Buchanan's article in the 
Journal of Florida Education Association. 


Games that have as primary ob- 
jective the improvement of indi- 
vidual speech sounds also include 
training in coordination, relaxa- 
tion, and controlled emotional re- 
lease. For “10 Little Indians” game: 


Class sits cross-legged in circle 
around chief (teacher) who leads 
their activity by beating her 
drum. (Might explain this was an 
early method of communication.) 
One beat prepares them for action. 
Then, as each Indian’s number is 
called, he jumps up into position. 
Number can be duplicated. 

Group rotates in war dance move- 
ment around chief according to 
tempo of drum beat, adding voice 
on voice till 10th Indian joins in. 
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This gradual increase in volume 
ends in war whoop. Indians rotate 
in war dance movement once 
more around chief to illustrate 
increase in tempo. 

Starting again in unison, (10 little, 
9 little, 8 little Indians etc.) each 
as number is called sits down in 
original cross-legged position and 
stops speaking. Chief ends game 
by softly beating her drum. 

From first grade through high 
school, creative dramatics is a 
means of speech training. By 
group participation, child can 
forget fear and submerge self into 
the whole experience. And the 
business of play production can 
be creative outlet for boys who 
like to build, paint, experiment 
with lights, sound, color. And for 
girls to design costumes, 
4 and do make-up. 







After a busy day 


with a big date coming up 

or just staying home, the 
lively flavor and smooth chewing 
> of Wrigley’s Spearmint Gum 

help give you a quick ‘‘pickup.”’ 








lection of staff, for performance and 
growth, will be raised substantially. A 
greater proportion of college graduates 
will be attracted to teaching. More 
specialists will be required in lower 
grades. Fewer of the professional staff 
will be teacher college graduates—by 
1970 most teacher institutions will have 
become state colleges.” 


Britannica Buys Compton 


Encyclopedia Britannica, Inc., has 
bought F. E. Compton & Company, pub- 
lishers of Compton’s Picture Encyclo- 
pedia; Compton’s will be a separate 
entity, continuing under the same man- 
agement with the same staff. 
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Golden Key Award Men 


Admiral Burke, Chief of Naval Oper- 
ations, is the winner of this year’s 
Golden Key Award presented annually 
to a citizen who has contributed sig- 
nificantly to the national welfare. Dean 
McCabe was named as the teacher who 
had influenced him decisively (The 
teacher shares the award with the re- 
cipient) . 

Admiral Burke's selection was largely 
due to his responsibility for the de- 
velopment of the Polaris missile. When 
asked why he selected McCabe to share 
the award with him, the Admiral said, 
“He ran a-strict class . . . he was the 
strictest man I had . . . among the many 
things which impressed me were his 
high standards and his insistence on 
students’ meeting those high standards. 
This insistence on high performance of 
duty taught me that if anything is to 
be done at all it is important that it 
be done just as well as it can possibly 
be done. The difference between being 
fairly good and very good requires a 
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Using A Model which he keeps in his Pentagon office, Admiral Arleigh A. 
Burke (left) demonstrates some features of the Polaris-type submarine to 
his old college professor, Dean Warren L. McCabe (right) . 


great amount of work, but it also pays 
great dividends.’’* 





*In this case possibly the Polaris missile! 
The lessons Admiral Burke learned from 


Dean McCabe were translated into 
action. When the Polaris project was 
started the Admiral put Rear Admiral 
Raborn in direct charge and together 
they worked to “get the job done as 
well as it can possibly be done”. 











THE 
MACMILLAN 
ENGLISH 
SERIES 


grades 2 to 12 


DR. THOMAS CLARK POLLOCK, 
senior author and coordinator 


Now available through Macmillan 
The Macmillan Student’s Edition 
of the Concise WEBSTER’S NEW 


WORLD DICTIONARY (for High 
Schools) and WEBSTER’S NEW WORLD 
DICTIONARY College Edition. 

The Macmillan Company 


Atlanta, Dallas, New York, San Francisco, Chicago. 
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TOUR NASHVILLE 
HAVE WONDERFUL 
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MERRY-GO-ROUND 


ROLLER COASTER 








Plan now for an educational field trip plus fun-packed hours at 
Fair Park . . . Nashville's Number One Amusement Center, with 
more new rides and amusements this year. 


VISIT HISTORIC NASHVILLE 

See The State Capitol, The Hermitage, The Parthenon, The Belle 
Meade Mansion, Fort Nashboro, The Children’s Museum and many 
other points of interest! 

RELAX—HAVE FUN AT FAIR PARK—AT REDUCED 
RATES! ALL THROUGH MAY! 

May 1, through May 31, 1961, all students get a special group 
rate—1/3 off regular prices on all rides, including the Roller 
Coaster, full-sized Tilt-O-Whirl, Dodgem and new Helicopter. 
There are plenty of FREE picnic tables for ‘‘lunch on the grounds’’. 
Or, if you prefer, you can get hotdogs, hamburgers, sandwiches, 
cold drinks and many other good eats at Fair Park's fine Concession 
Stand. 


Don't wait! Send in this coupon now! 
2 FREE tickets per student issued to each 
sponsor or group leader upon arrival. 























§ TEACHERS—TAKE ADVANTAGE OF THIS : 
I OPPORTUNITY i 
B To assure that your students can enjoy all the facilities at Fair Park ‘ 
to the fullest, fill out this coupon with care. Give definite day and t 
‘ time of arrival so that Fair Park can be fully staffed and all rides § 
in operation. 
; Fill out coupon and send today to: : 
FAIR PARK, c/o CULBERTSON, KING, SMITH ADVERTISING INC. 
7 i 
708 SUDEKUM BUILDING, NASHVILLE 3, TENNESSEE. ’ 
! You will be furnished immediately, by return mail, visiting hours and 
E rates of places yow wish to visit in and around Nashville. : 
| 
i SCHOOL — TOWN —___-___-—_ 
§ TEACHER'S NAME | 
; DATE OF ARRIVAL ; 
g TIME ARRIVAL i 
: TIME DEPARTURE : 
g NUMBER STUDENTS i 
§ PLACES OF VISITATION : 


“ 
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VANDERBILT 


1961 Summer Session 


June 12-July 18; July 19-August 26 





Air conditioned library, men’s dormitories, dining hall, and 
most classrooms. 


Undergraduate instruction will be available in the depart- 
ments of Biology, Chemistry, Classical Languages and Litera- 
ture, Economics-Business Administration, English, Fine Arts, 
Geology, German-Russian, History, Mathematics, Philosophy, 
Physics, Political Science, Psychology, Religion, Romance Lan- 
guages, Sociology, Speech and Drama, and in the School of 


Engineering. 


Schools of Divinity and Law. 


Nashville 5, Tennessee 





Graduate courses in most of these departments and in the 


For 1961 bulletin, write to Ewing P. Shahan, Director of 
Summer Session, 316 Kirkland Hall, Vanderbilt University, 








25-DAY TOUR OF THE 
NORTHWEST AND CANADIAN 
ROCKIES 


Black Hills, Bad Lands, Columbia River 
Gorge, Yellowstone National Park, Mount 
Rainier, Seattle, Coulee Dam, Glacier 
Nat'l Park, Banff Nat'l Park, Lake Louise, 
Calgary, Regina, Winnipeg 


18-DAY TOUR TO 
SOUTHWEST AND CALIFORNIA 


Carlsbad Caverns Nat'l Park, Juarez, 
Hollywood, Santa Catalina Island, San 
Francisco, Grand Canyon, Petrified 
Forest, Painted Desert 


23-DAY TOUR OF 
EASTERN CANADA, NOVA SCOTIA 
AND GASPE PENINSULA, NEW 
ENGLAND, NEW YORK AND 
WASHINGTON 


Columbus, Niagara Falls, Ottawa, Mont- 
real, Quebec City, Gaspe Peninsula, 
Prince Edward Island, Cape Breton 
Island, Halifax, St. Johns, Calais, Port- 
land, Boston, New York, and Washing- 
ton. 


P. O. Box 9112 





SUMMER TOURS BY CHARTER BUS 


24-DAY TOUR OF 
CENTRAL WEST AND NATIONAL 
PARKS 


Denver, Rocky Mt. Nat'l Park, Yellow- 
stone, Salt Lake City, San Francisco, 
Yosemite, Hollywood, Grand Canyon, 
Colorado Springs, Pikes Peak 


9-DAY TOUR TO NEW YORK 
WASHINGTON, WILLIAMSBURG 


Raleigh, Williamsburg, Richmond, Wash- 
ington, New York, Charlottesville, Lexing- 
ton. 


15-DAY TOUR TO 
GREAT LAKES AND NIAGARA FALLS 


Louisville, Indianapolis, Chicago, Méil- 
waukee, Marquette, Saulte Ste Marie, 
North Bay, Callander, Ottawa, Toronto, 
Niagara Falls, Detroit, Toledo, Cincinnati 
and Lexington. 


SPECIAL TOUR TO 
CHARLESTON, S. C. AND THE 
GARDENS 


April 6, 1961—April 9, 1961 
Visit Middleton, Cypress and Magnolia 
and Historical Charleston 


ROGER Q. WILLIAMS TOURS 


Knoxville, Tennessee 
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School Business Is 
Big Business! 


For books other than textbooks and 
encyclopedias (i.e. adult and juvenile 
books in both hard and soft cover edi- 
tions, scientific and technical books, 
biographies, novels, poetry, and non- 
fiction), the elementary and secondary 
schools of our nation now spend $40 
MILLION annually. This figure is ex- 
pected to double by 1965. 

The books purchased by the elemen- 
tary and high schools are for the li- 
braries of the schools. They supply the 
supplementary reading every student 
needs in order to enrich his education 
and their selection is one of the im- 
portant duties of the school and library 
officials. The forty million dollars spent 
for them averages close to a million 
dollars each for.the forty leading pub- 
lishing houses which produce and dis- 
tribute the books. 


New Summer 
Vacation-School: 
Outdoor Education and 
Recreation Program 


The American Association for Health, 
Physical Education, and Recreation, 
NEA, will help provide a broad outdoor 
education and recreation program this 
summer in a new kind of summer vaca- 
tion-school for educators at Trail Lake 
Ranch, Dubois, Wyoming. Sponsored 
jointly by the University of Wyoming, 
the Wyoming Education Association, 
and the NEA, five weekly sessions will 
begin July 16. Anyone in the field of 
education, active or retired, is eligible 
and academic credit may be earned. 

One portion of the program enables 
participants to learn about and appreci- 
ate the Rocky Mountain region and 
such concepts as forest, range, wilder- 
ness, watershed, wildlife, and conserva- 
tion. Another phase accents recreation 
and instruction in outdoor activities 
such as dry-fly fishing, “packing” and 
camping, archery, and square dancing. 

Wyoming residents should write to 
the Wyoming Education Association for 
information and _ registration forms. 
Others should write to the NEA Divi- 
sion of Travel Service, 1201 - 16th St., 
N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 
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Tennessee Winner 


Eileen J. Sims, Cumberland County 
High School, Crossville, Tennessee, was 
one of the runners-up in the “Wings 
Around the World” contest held by 
Scholastic Magazines. Mrs. Sims received 
an 18-inch Hammond Globe as _ her 
prize. 

All full-time U.S. teachers, supervisors, 
curriculum specialists, school librarians, 
and administrators in any public, pri- 
vate, or parochial elementary or sec- 
ondary school were eligible to compete 
in the contest. The 57 prize winners 
represented 29 states and Puerto Rico. 
Mrs. Sims was Tennessee’s only winner. 


Preferred Guest Cards 
Offered Teachers 


Paul Budslick, owner of the Drake 
Motel in Nashville, tells us he has set 
up special rates for students and teach- 
ers who are making trips to or through 
Nashville. For athletic teams or special 
school groups the rate is $2.00 per stu- 
dent with a nice room provided free for 
the teacher or coach who accompanies 
the students. Mr. Budslick has offered a 
free “Preferred Guest Card” to TEA 
members who write him in care of the 
Drake Motel, 420 Murfreesboro Road, 
Nashville, Tennessee. (The card, among 
other things, allows you to make free 
reservations by long distance telephone) . 
Parking is free at the Motel; there is 
also a swimming pool. 


Teacher Chosen 
As Outstanding Citizen 


Mrs. Frank Taylor has just been 
chosen as Ridgely’s Outstanding Citizen 
for 1960. The selection and announce- 
ment was made by the Junior Chamber 
of Commerce. 

Mrs. Taylor, who celebrates her silver 
anniversary as a teacher in the Ridgely 
schools this year, has served her home 
town in many ways. Not only has she 
been an educational leader; she has 
also been active in the civic and re- 
ligious life of Ridgely. She is Sunday 
School superintendent of the children’s 
department at the First Baptist Church 
and has served as president of both the 
Lake County American Legion Auxil- 
iary and the Ridgely Review Club. 
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ENGLISH NOT TAUGHT HERE 


According to the National Council 
of Teachers of English, “chaotic con- 
ditions” have conspicuously lowered 
the quality of English teaching and 
teacher preparation for a large num- 
ber of nation’s elementary and 
high schools. The Council estimates 
that less than half of all teachers 
now employed to teach English are 
adequately prepared and places the 
blame on school and college adminis- 
trations, parents, the teachers them- 
selves and lack of financial support. 

*~ * & * 


COLLEGE-HIGH SCHOOL PARTNERSHIP 


To help provide a full program of 
specialized instruction in rural New 
England schools, Goddard College of 
Vermont, with six other colleges in 
Maine and Vermont, opened its 
campus facilities to school teachers 
and their pupils. Concentrating on 
music, art, science and physical edu- 
cation, the colleges have brought 
special to pupils in 88 small 
schools. College students have also 
been made available “on loan” as 
teacher aides. 

x * * * 


TAPES ON TAP 











Demand for tape recordings of 
educational value are on the increase 
at Kent State University in Ohio. 
Tapes cover such varied subjects 
as jazz, imo art, poetry and 
space travel and come from many 
countries including France, England, 
Australia and Norway. Eighteen 
countries have ordered tape libraries 
in the past six months while requests 
for individual tapes have reached 
4,000 per year. 
x*~ * *& *& 
NO SUBSTITUTE FOR KNOWLEDGE 
Miss Jane Schmann, admissions 
director of Smith College, warned 
recently against over-emphasis by 
students on “techniques of admis- 
sion” as adopted to the “process of 
learning”. Future college students 
might better rely on rigorous study 
in high school rather than on special 
programs or devices designed to 
“serve the immediate objectives of 
college admission”. 
* * * * 


NEW, FREE SAFETY POSTERS 





Educators offers a set 
of four new, free 
School Safety posters. 
They illustrate four 
common situations in 
a way children under- 
stand. Mail the coupon 
(right) today. 














{ The country’s first statewide, 
coordinated closed circuit television 

hool instruction program is now 
‘operating in South Carolina. The 
four courses being broadcast are 
beginning and intermediate algebra, 
geometery and South Carolina his- 
tory. 


* * * * 


PHILOSOPHY IN HIGH SCHOOL 





JIN 
Triadelphia High School in Wheel- 
ing, W. Va. is introducing a 


college level philosophy course to 
selected students. Although the sub- 
ject has been handled successfully 
in high schools all over the world, 
it has rarely been offered to Ameri- 
can students. The course includes a 
study of logic, ethics and emotional 
maturity. 
ee Ores 


* 
THANKS TO TENNESSEE TEACHERS 


More than 3,100 now are members 
of 51 Educators Groups... and have 
preg oo _— than ee in ane 

ts. Mon income, hospital-surgical, 
major pos (to $10,000!) plans are 
available— and at minimum cost. See 
why 215,000 other teachers have joined 
Educators since 1910. Mail the coupon 
for free information without obligation. 





Gentry Hale, 


co 





COMPANY 


INSURANCE 
P.O. Box 149, LANCASTER, PA. 


LIFE 
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Educational Service Dept. 
0 Send. .. .sets free 
Safety Posters 


GROUP INSURANCE free and 
any obligation on my part. 


CI Please send me full details pF ceed 








Name ...ccce crc cccccccccs eocccce 
Name of School ....... sécuneme ease 
School Address ....... ueereseass | 
City & State .........06 sedeseesce | 
F 
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WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY 
1961—Summer Schooi—1961 


June 19 — July 26 
July 27 — Sept. | 


Two Terms: 


PROGRAMS FOR TEACHERS— 


@ Special offerings for teachers 
of English: Workshop, a new 
course in journalism, master- 
ieces, modern drama, novel, 
ceed te and research, and 
the regular offerings. 


@ Elementary Education: certifica- 
tion courses, methods, reading, 
earl childhood education, 
es observe the reading 
clinic. 


@ Graduate work leading to ad- 
vanced degrees. 
Write for catalogue 


Director of Summer School 


Washington University 
St. Louis 30, Missouri 





Things that have made us 
smile in the Children’s 


Library: ES 


A little girl left the Children’s Room 
with her arms full of books and a smile 
saying we got many-er books than we 
thought we would. 

A little boy brought a friend in to 
visit the library. The first little boy 
had a card but his friend did not and 
he was disappointed because he could 
not get.a book, The little boy who had 
a card said, “When I came with a 
friend the first time you let me have a 
book because I came with someone who 
had a card. Could my friend now have 
a book?” 

“Yes,” said the librarian, “he certainly 
may.” 

As they were leaving the librarian 
gave an application card to the new 
boy and said, “I hope you will enjoy 
the library.” 

The little boy who already had a 
card said, “I am sure he will because 
I have enjoyed my card so much.” 


WASHINGTON 


needs many more good teachers 
Splendid Opportunities 
Good Salaries 
Ideal Climate 
Liberal Certification 
Excellent Retirement 
Federal Social Security 
Modern Equipment 
for further information write to 
WASHINGTON TEACHERS AGENCY 


3141 Arcade Bidg., Seattle 1, Wash. 











MIDDLE ATLANTIC TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
Primary, Elementary, Jr. High and 
Secondary Positions. $4,400-$11,500. 
Credit for experience. All grades 
and subjects. Age to 70. Apply today. 
MIDDLE ATLANTIC TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
P. O. Box 243 — Newark, Delaware 











RAISE MONEY ..... For 


School Projects. Easy. Dignified. No Invest- 
ment—No Risk. For "No-Obligation" 
Information Write 


STM-1-Mason Candies, Box 549 Mineola, L.I., N.Y. 











TEACHERS WANTED 


CLINTON TEACHERS AGENCY 


Member N.A.T.A. 
If it is a position in the Midwest, West or 
Alaska, we can find it for you. Enroll now. 


706 South Fourth St., Clinton, lowa 




















TEACHERS PLACEMENT SERVICE 





ot Nation-Wide 
If you are not living up to your responsibilities to do the best you can for 
yourself professionally, we can help you. We have many calls from the best 


school systems for 1961-62. 


© registration fee. No obligation until acceptance of a position. 
N.A.T.A. 


N 
1950 LeVeque-Lincoin Tower 
Coluiabus 15, Ohio 


Vernon M. Riegel, Manager 
Phone: CApital 4-2882 
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BONS eras 50K ras 6 0d 10db why a6 sa RR 
Ser Pere arene ergo ene pe, 
BP DR rer MD. o:i:onne ae 
| Age eee Amount I want to borrow $....... 


>  WLL 
LOAN 


You 
\“sgo0o0” 


IN STRICT 
CONFIDENCE 


Fast Air-Mail Service 


YES, YOU CAN BORROW 
ANY AMOUNT UP TO $800 
ENTIRELY BY MAIL 
24 MONTHS TO REPAY 


Because you are a teacher, I will be 
happy to loan you $100, $200, $300, 
$500 or as much as $800 ON YOUR 
SIGNATURE! I'll send you the amount 
you need QUICKLY .. . your friends, 
relatives, merchants, school board will 
not be contacted. Postal Finance’s ‘‘Bor- 
row-By-Mail” service is the best way 
to get money in complete privacy. NO 
time off from work. . . No witnesses 
or cosigners . . . NO insurance or special 
fees required . . . NO embarrassing 
investigations. Just send the -coupon. 


GET SUMMER EXPENSE MONEY 


You may want money to pay up ail your 
bills—to further your education—to pay 
for your summer vacation expenses— 
take care of emergencies—taxes—medi- 
cal expenses— insurance premiums—new 
clothing. Just think: instead of having 
to worry about MANY bills, you can 
PAY EVERYBODY AT ONCE. To 
keep your credit standing good in your 
community, take advantage of this 
quick service. 


NO SUMMER PRINCIPAL PAYMENTS 


Because you are a teacher we require 
NO PRINCIPAL PAYMENTS DUR- 
ING YOUR SUMMER VACATION. 
This special favor is for teachers, only! 

You can borrow from old-established 
Postal Finance Company with complete 
confidence. We are licensed by the 
State to do business under the Small 
Loan Law. This is your assurance of 
fair rates and Supervised Reliability. 


End your money worries. Pa 

GET IT QUICK EVERYBODY. AT ONC 
with a Postal Finance Cost-Controlled Loan. 
Our service is as fast as the U.S. Air Mail... 
we are as near you as your mail box. We have 
the money you need waiting for you. For 
QUICK LOAN SERVICE and friendly 
cooperation, ACT NOW! Send 
us the coupon TODAY! As soon 
as we receive it, we'll rush you 
by —. FREE, 
in a plain envelope, 
Posta everything you need 
ree hee SF get money you 


gt —_ want right away. 





teu tte 


POSTAL FINANCE CO. 
Dept. 128-E 308 Francis Bidg. 
Louisville 2, Kentucky 


MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY! 


D. J. Levitt, President 

POSTAL FINANCE CO., Dept. 128-E 

308 Francis Bidg., Louisville 2, Kentucky 
Please Airmail to me FREE in a plain 
envelope everything I need to get money, so 
if I decide to borrow I can get the money I 
need RIGHT AWAY. 
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Yours For The Asking 


It’s later than you think. Right now 
is the time to check over the items in 
this column. Indicate on the coupon 
which you can use and your requests 
will be forwarded to the advertisers 
promptly. Please be sure to fill in your 
address completely and without ab- 
breviations. 

4. Literature with information about the 
Mason Protected Fund Raising plans 
for schools and school groups. (Mason 
Candies, Inc.) 


27. Graded Catalog of books for ele- 
mentary and junior high schools and 
Classified Catalog of books for high 
school libraries. (J. B. Lippincott Com- 
pany) 

92. Some Ways to use the Follett Be- 
ginning-to-Read Picture Dictionary. It 
suggests opportunities for concept 
building, for developing word recogni- 
tion, for teaching spelling, and for 
stimulating other worthwhile activities. 
Suitable for use in the primary grades. 
(Follett Publishing Company) 

127. Poison Ivy Posters for classroom 
display—11” x 14” posters in color illus- 
trate and describe Poison Ivy, Oak, 
and Sumac. Also miniatures of the 
posters for distribution to pupils. (Ivy- 
Dry Corporation) 

148. Full Color Brochure showing the 
many travel attractions in Mississippi— 
the Delta, Vicksburg, Natchez, Jackson, 
State Parks, and Gulf Coast. (State of 
Mississippi) 

149. Brochure of sample gift-tie ribbon 
and gift-wrap paper. It suggests ways to 
earn money for group activities. (O & 
W Gift Tie) 





GROUP 


PROFITS 





Schools, church groupe. women’s clubs, etc., in- 
terested in earning 45 cents profit on each $1 
sale of attractive Gift Tie Ribbons. Also comes 
line of gift wrapping papers. Write for 
sample brochure today. 


O.& W. GIFT TIE 


3611 West 16th Street °* Dept. 64A 
Indianapolis 22, Indiana 





USE THIS COUPON 
State Teachers Magazines, Inc. 
Dept, F, 307 N. Michigan Avenue school year of 
Chicago 1, Illinois 1960-61 only 
Send me the items covered by the numbers circled. I indicate quantity desired 
where more than oné copy is available. 4¢ is enclosed for each number circled. 


Available in 


(4) (27) (92) (127) (148) (149) 
Name DE i ee BA RES PEW ra Mens YS 
Subject : gota eens Rates Sg eB SCE ee 


School Address 


Tennessee 





City aia 
Enrollment: a MERE, 2 eR I area 
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THE STORY OF TENNESSEE 
Third Edition 
by Parks and Folmsbee 
A revision and expansion of this efficient 
and popular Tennessee history text. 


THE TENNESEE CITIZEN 
by Cole and Johnson 
A text on national and local civics and 
citizenship with the emphasis on local 
Tennessee problems. 


TENNESSEE GEOGRAPHY 
by Harry L. Law 
A readoption of this most complete text 
on the geography of our great state. 


These three texts, the “Tennessee Triad,” 
can be used individually or be combined 
for a complete Tennessee Social Studies 
program. 


Om YOU» 






HARLOW PUBLISHING CORP. 


OKLAHOMA CITY CHATTANOOGA 

















SLIDES and FILMSTRIPS 


from your pictures or artwork; slides from 
your favorite negatives and snapshots. 
B. & W., or color. Highest quality guar- 
anteed from clear and sharp originals. Write 
for prices to 


TRAINING AIDS LABORATORIES 





1807% 21st Ave. S. Nashville 12, Tennessee 
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— FREE COLOR POSTER — 


11’’x14’’ for Classroom Display 
Illustrating and Describing 
POISON IVY, OAK & SUMAC 
Also miniatures for distribuzion to pupils. 
Specify number of posters and miniatures 
needed. Teachers only—Write: 
Ivy Corporation Montclair, N. J. 


Before ee buy any books for 
your school library, write for our 
helpful free GRADED CATALOGS: 
“Lippincott Books for Children’ 
CATAL GS ay and ‘“‘Lippincott Books 
for High Schools’’— both with 
subject indexes. 
J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 
Library Service Dept., Phila. 5, Pa. 
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The Teacher’s Bookshelf 


By LoutsE MEREDITH, Supervisor, 


Instructional Materials and Libraries, 
State Department of Education 


For Younger Readers 


Animal Signs and Signals, by Ted S. 
Pettit. Illustrated by G. Don Ray. 
Doubleday, 1961. $2.95. Grades 3-7. Ani- 
mals communicate through touch and 
sight signals. This book shows the be- 
ginning naturalist just what signs to 
look for, how to identify them, and how 
to interpret them correctly. Will be 
useful for school groups and Scout 
groups. 


Baboushka and the Three Kings, by 
Ruth Robbins. Illustrated by Nicholas 
Sidjakov. Parnassus Press, 1960. $2.50. 
Grades 1-3. This is an old Russian 
Christmas folk tale in which the three 
kings ask Baboushka, the old woman, to 
join them in their search for the Child. 
The story is told with beauty and 
warmth, and the primitive beauty of 
old Russia is captured in rich four- 
color pictures. 


From This to That; How Everything 
Becomes Something, by Keith W. Jen- 
nison. Pictures by Kathleen Elgin. Mc- 
Kay, 1961. $2.95. Grades 1-3. In this 
fascinating story the author tells how 
the spruce tree changed until it became 
paper, and then a book. Young readers 
will find it especially exciting because 
they will be able to read it themselves. 


How Many Bears?, by Laura Zirbes. 
Illustrated by E. Harper Johnson. Put- 
nam, 1961. $2.00. Lib. ed. $2.52. Grades 
1-3. Jane and Jack have one big wish— 
to see live bears. How the children count 
the days till they can make the trip 
through the Great Smokies and count 
real live bears makes a warm and satis- 
fying story. 

I'm Hiding, by Myra Cohn Livingston. 
Harcourt, Brace, 1961. $1.95. Grades 1-3. 
In these delightful verses, the author 
vividly describes how it feels to be hid- 
den in tall grass or curled up in a big 
chair, covered by a pillow—and waiting 
to be found. 
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Inch by Inch, by Leo Lionni. Illustrated 
by the author. Astor, 1960. $3.50. Grades 
1-2. This delightful story of the little 
inchworm who measures the neck of 
the flamingo, the legs of the heron, and 
so forth, will give pleasure to little 
children. Lovely illustrations. 

Our Neighbors in Africa, by John and 
Elsie F. Caldwell. Illustrated by Heidi 
Ogawa. John Day, 1961. $2.00. Lib. ed. 
$2.19. Grades 1-4. The authors have 
traveled a great deal and are able to 
write with understanding and sympathy. 
They tell of the primitive life led by 
most Africans, but also describe the 
beauty of modern cities. The way people 
live, the food they eat, and the problems 
they face are told simply in words and 
pictures. 

Plippen’s Palace, by Madye Lee Chas- 
tain. Harcourt, Brace and World, 1961. 
$3.00. Grades 4-7. Twelve-year-old 
Mandy and her elder brother Peter, 
orphaned five years before, took their 
small brother and sister to New York 
to live. Their New York experiences in 
the 1850’s will make an appealing story 
for young readers. 

Pumpers, Boilers, Hooks and Ladders: 
A Book of Fire Engines, by Leonard 
Everett Fisher. Illustrated by the, author. 
Dial, 1961. $2.75. Grades 1-3. In a brief 
text, the author tells the story of the fire 
engine from the first fire wagons to the 
streamlined, gasoline engine. 

What Is a Bird, by Gene Darby. Illus- 
trated by Lucy and John Hawkinson. 
Benefic, 1960. $1.60. Grades 1-3. This 
title, and others in the What Is It Series, 
present simple basic facts of interest to 
primary grades. 

The Whirly Bird, by Dimitry Varley. 
Illustrated by Feodor Rojankovsky. 
Kriopf, 1961. $3.00. Grades 1-3. This is 
a delightful story of springtime, and of 
a robin who fell out of the nest because 
he tried to fly too soon. 


For Older Readers 
Flights That Made History, by David 


C. Cooke. Putnam, 1961. $2.50. Grades 
5-up. Here is the dramatic story of man’s 
conquest of the skies from the first suc- 
cess at Kitty Hawk to the latest planes 
which fly completely around the world 
without a single stop. It is the story of 
great airplanes and great flyers. 

Getting to Know Italy, by Albert Craz. 
Illustrated by Eleanor Mills. Coward- 
McCann, 1961. $2.50. Grades 5-8. With 
warm understanding the author intro- 
duces young readers to Italy and its 
people. 

Island of the Blue Dolphins, by Scott 
O’Dell. Houghton, Mifflin, 1960. $2.75. 
Grades 6-12. This moving story tells of 
the life of an Indian girl who is known 
to have lived alone for 18 years on an 
isolated island far off the coast of Cali- 
fornia. The account of her experiences 
in survival, her courage, and her self- 
reliance makes an unforgettable story. 
The Key to Paris, by Marjory Stoneman 
Douglas. Illustrated with photographs. 
Lippincott, 1961. $2.95. Grades 5-8. The 
author has given a fresh and vivid 
picture of Paris, including a description 
of her great historic monuments and her 
long and varied history. 

Mask and Flippers: The Story of Skin 
Diving, by Lloyd Bridges and Bill 
Barada. Chilton, 1960. $3.50. Grades 7- 
12. This readable story of skin diving 
covers history, techniques, equipment, 
and safety, as well as some exciting 
moments in divers’ lives. 

Old Ramon, by Jack Schaefer. Illustrated 
by Harold West. Houghton, Mifflin, 
1960. $2.50. Grades 6-12. This story of 
an old shepherd, a small boy, and two 
brave dogs is beautifully written. It is 
filled with wisdom as well as adventure 
and is ageless in its appeal. 

Wonders of Inventions, by Mary 
Graham Bonner. Illustrated by Carol 
Cobbledick. Lantern Press, 1961. $2.95. 
Grades 5-9. This book describes inven- 
tions of great significance in a style 
the young reader will enjoy and under- 
stand. 
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EGULINE 
sturdy, 


SERIES 212 / STUDENT DESK 


This flexible miniature of adult work facilities actually allows 
more units per class than ordinary small desks! Alternate book 
boxes permit staggered seating ...a complete steel apron af- 
fords each student needed privacy. Two sizes for all twelve 
grades—in heights, 22” thru 29”. Work area, 18” x 32”. Shown 


with Series 45 Cluster Chair. 


Meets every typing requirement, 
too! Rigid, no-vibration con- 
struction ... modesty panel with 
ample leg room... adjustable 
heights ... extra storage space! 





AMERICAN DESK MANUFACTURING CO., TEMPLE, 


MASSEY SEATING CO. nashville 10, Tennessee 








handsome...adjustable! 








THE UNIVERSITY 
OF MISSISSIPPI 


SUMMER SESSION 


First Term: June 8-July 14 — 


OUT-OF-STATE 


Second Term: July 17-August 18 
TUITION 


Special Programs For Teachers 


Education Short-courses 


June 26-July 14 
July 17-August 2 
Dr. S. A. Moorhead, Chairman 


Business Education Seminar 


June 12-June 24 
Dr. A. J. Lawrence, Chairman 


Art Workshops 


Pottery—July 18- August 2 
Jewelry—August 3 - 18 
Mr. James |. Bryan, Chairman 


Air Conditi ; 
ir Conditioned Master of Education Degree 


Classrooms 

Cafeteria in 

Dormitory Rooms (Limited) 

Library Two and one-half 


Summer Sessions 


For a copy of the summer session Bulletin write to: 


The Assistant Provost for the Summer Session, University, Mississippi 








